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Management 


REVIEW 





THE peregrinations of salesmen are fabled 

—much fabled. But you may be aston- 
ished to learn, among other facts dug up in 
a Sales Management survey, that the typical 
sales executive spends one day out of every 
four “on the road.” By plane and Pullman 
he zooms across the American veldt leading 
the intense life of the “traveling man.” This 
helps explain, says Sales Management, why 
the wives of sales executives grow despond- 
ent. While he zooms, they pine. For a close 
examination of the critters, see page 103 
(Sales Executives Under the Microscope). 


ONSIDER carrots: They’re a staple in 

menus from Sournadahunk to Medicine 
Hat. You may go three weeks without eat- 
ing them, but sooner or later they'll turn up 
on the table. Now, when the price of carrots 
goes up a cent or two a bunch, do you go 
right on eating them? You do, inevitably. 
It’s the same with a host of other indispen- 
sable commodities — spinach, mop-handles, 
rainspouts, and writing paper. When the 
price goes up a few pennies on each one, you 
continue to buy them. But when the price 
goes up and stays up, then the economists 
nod owlishly and report that “the cost of liv- 
ing is exhibiting upward tendencies.” That 
means that people need larger incomes; 
“wages must keep pace.” A widely discussed 
scheme for making wages move with living 
costs is the cost-of-living bonus. Through it, 
the claim is, the wage earner can keep car- 
rots and everything else that he normally 
buys within his reach. The bonus is some- 
thing quite distinct from his regular wages, 
and varies with the cost-of-living index. See 
page 91 (“Cost of Living” Wage Adjust- 
ments). 


FxLBERT HUBBARD once said something 

to the effect that as long as there are 
things to sell, premiums will be used. Pre- 
miums have ranged from dishtowels and 
chromos of Lily Langtry to grand pianos. 
You can get a set of table silver or a dozen 
animal traps through contest participation or 
“by sending your order on this coupon.” 
Phenomenon of the American way of busi- 
ness, premium selling is growing apace. 
You'll realize it’s here to stay when you turn 
to page 98 (Premium Merchandising). 
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General Management 


How Long the Workweek? 


workers in the armament indus- 

tries is now increasing far more 
rapidly than vocational schools and 
plant training programs can provide 
new personnel. 


=. need for additional skilled 


The aircraft manufacturing indus- 
try, for example, according to the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, will have to 
add 225,000 workers to its present 
forces, now aggregating 230,000, if the 
new plant facilities being rushed to 
completion are to be operated at ca- 
pacity. This will require the training 
of many thousands of craftsmen. The 
shipbuilding industry, similarly, will 
need 260,000 additional men within 
the next 20 months, it is estimated. 

As the shortage of trained personnel 
has become more acute, employers 
have found it necessary to lengthen the 
workweek regardless of punitive over- 
time wages that must be paid. In the 
machine-tool industry, where the 
skilled-labor shortage has been felt for 
some time past, some manufacturers 
have been operating two shifts of 11 
hours each, or a 65-hour basis for in- 
dividual workers. In industrial con- 
struction work, it is not infrequent for 


labor to work eight hours or more 
daily for seven days in the week. 

In the building industries, such long 
hours do not reduce materially the effi- 
ciency of the work done. In more ex- 
acting types of work, however, as in 
the machine-tool and aircraft indus- 
tries, a long workweek does affect 
quality, making for frequent defects in 
the completed products and many re- 
jections., 

Great Britain encountered this prob- 
lem when she stepped up her indus- 
trial effort sharply last spring. Hours 
of skilled workers in some instances 
were increased to 72 weekly. Where 
the work was of an exacting nature, 
consequent increased breakage and re- 
jections created a serious problem. An 
investigation by government officials 
and employers resulted in a recom- 
mendation that the workweek be lim- 
ited to a maximum of 60 hours for 
men and 54 hours for women in de- 
fense activities. 

Should similar limits on working 
hours for most workers be adopted in 
this country, in the interest of effi 
ciency, the need for accelerating the 


For publishers’ addresses or information regarding articles or books, apply to AMA headquarters. 
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training of new skilled workers would 
become greater than ever. This prob- 
lem urgently calls for close coopera- 
tive efforts between the defense author- 
ities, educational institutions, and 


industry, if the skilled-labor bottleneck 
is not to become the most serious of 
all obstacles to the expansion of de- 
fense production. The Journal of Com- 
merce, March 7, 1941, p. 2:1. 


Directors Who Direct 


RESENT-DAY management de- 
Prove: that corporate director- 

ates be something more than win- 
dow dressing. Broad recognition of 
this demand is emphasized by the re- 
sults of a survey of executive opinions 
and corporate practices with regard to 
the selection, duties, responsibilities, 
and compensation of directors which 
Business Week has just completed. 

The replies to the survey show that 
the trend toward “directors who di- 
rect” is accelerating. The information 
now available reveals that interesting 
and important experiments are under 
way to improve the quality of direc- 
torates, increase the services of direc- 
tors, and enlarge their intimate knowl- 
edge of company operation. 

Most companies today furnish board 
members with reports about earnings, 
assets, and big deals in sufficient time 
for study before meetings. An in- 
creasingly large number of companies 
recently have been endeavoring to see 
that directors are familiarized with 
each unit of property and each process 
of manufacture. For instance, Union 
Pacific and Illinois Central directors 
now conduct board meetings in cities 
along their lines, while General Foods 
directors have sampled their company’s 
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products at its various plants in the 
course of group inspection tours. 

Opinion differs as to qualifications 
desired in directors. Certain com- 
panies insist on ownership of some 
equity in the corporation; others re- 
gard such “speculation” as detrimental 
or prejudicial to the director in the 
performance of his duty. Full-time 
employment in an executive capacity 
is a prerequisite in some companies; 
only the top one or two executives are 
permitted on the boards of others. 
Knowledge of finance is the determin- 
ing factor in one corporation; techni- 
cal knowledge of the particular indus- 
try may be essential to membership on 
a competitor’s board. 

Some companies, such as Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, and even some state 
statutes, require stock ownership of a 
specified amount—on the theory that 
“Where your treasure is, there will 
your heart be also.” 
frown upon compulsory financial in- 
terest in the company as a barrier 
which would keep many otherwise 
competent persons from membership 


Other concerns 


on the board, or would cause a selfish 
interest to replace the theoretical “fidu- 
ciary” attitude. Ownership-represen- 
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tation is favored; ownership-domina- 
tion censured. 

There is a growing tendency to add 
to the board representatives of public, 
employee or consumer groups. The 
Nunn-Bush Shoe Co. reports success- 
ful operation of its “cards-face-up pol- 
icy” of putting employee representa- 
tives on its board. A large western 
utility states that it obtains the con- 
sumer’s viewpoint in determination of 
policies by membership on its board 
of a dirt farmer and a department- 
store executive, neither of whom owned 
any stock in the company or was 
especially informed on finance or the 
utility business before he became a 
utility director. The Consolidated Edi- 
son Co. of New York and several of 
the metropolitan department stores ob- 
tain the woman’s viewpoint by having 
women directors to 
‘ tomers. 


represent cus- 


Both business management and gov- 
ernment favor a directorate composed 
of fewer, but more active, individuals. 
SEC representatives have urged small- 
er and less unwieldy directorates. In 
the companies studied by Business 
Week, the number of persons on cor- 
porate boards ranged from 3 to 28; 
averaged 10.6. Fees per meeting for 
each member ranged from nothing to 
$250; averaged $38.18, with $20 as 
most prevalent. Most companies hold 
monthly board meetings. 

Membership on large boards used 
to be sought eagerly, as the plums 
were luscious. Nowadays, with each 
action carefully scrutinized and _lia- 
bility increased, many long-standing 
members have resigned. Companies 


are finding increasing difficulty in ob. 
taining the services of competent men, 
Those that have changed from “fee” 
remuneration to a fixed-salary compen. 
sation for all directors report success 
for this plan. Salaries for directors 
who are not also officers of their com- 
panies range from $500 to $5,000 a 
year. 

Stockholders’ suits have been in- 
creasing, and the threat of such suits 
for both civil and criminal liability is 
mounting. Protection—and the reten- 
tion of good men on directorates—- 
has recently been increasingly sought 
by the insertion in corporation by- 
laws of indemnification clauses where- 
by the corporation reimburses indivi- 
dual directors for expenses incurred 
in fighting successfully-defended suits. 
Such amendments do not aid the di- 
rector whom the courts find guilty of 
misconduct, but ease the burden of 
“nuisance” or biased suits. Last year 
approximately 100 large corporations 
obtained stockholder approval of such 
indemnification. 

Companies which have such clauses, 
in effect, become self-insurers against 
the risk of such suits, although they 
set aside no special reserves or insur- 
ance funds for this purpose. Insurance 
people have discussed opportunities in 
this field, but no American surety or 
insurance company has yet written a 
general guarantee to protect directors, 
although several have issued special 
policies. 

Demand for such policies, risk com- 
panies believe, must come from the 
buyer. The American Management As- 
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ob- sociation, in a recent survey, found mium were not too costly. Suggested 
nen, that about 64 per cent of the corpora- size of policies ranged upward from 
fee” tions studied would like a directors’ $10,000 to an unlimited amount. Busi- 


poy liability insurance policy if the pre- ness Week, February 15, 1941, p. 22:5. 
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i Defense Production Survey 

y is PARLy this year the National Industrial Council, sponsored by the National 

Association of Manufacturers, undertook the task of locating uncatalogued 

ten- machinery, machine tools and plant space available for defense production. Though 

S—- this survey is as yet uncompleted, some significant findings are contained in a 

oht preliminary report of progress issued by the Council. 

8 It has been found, for instance, that more than 6624 per cent of the manu- 

by: facturers reporting do not have defense contracts nor are they subcontractors for 

ore- defense work. About 10 per cent are primary contractors; approximately 20 per 

5c cent, subcontractors. Of the 6624 per cent who are not making defense goods 

IV1- and who have offered their services for that purpose, about half believe they have 

red the type of machinery convertible to defense production. 

ani The N.A.M.’s parallel survey of 100 typical industrial areas indicates that 
= production is under way on 93 per cent of the defense orders thus far awarded. 

di- Only 7 per cent of the concerns surveyed think that they cannot make deliveries 
of on schedule, despite the delays necessary to making ready and tooling up before 


production could begin. Twenty-five per cent will make deliveries earlier than 
of their contracts specify. 

ear Thirty-seven per cent are speeding deliveries by hiring additional employees. 
Sixty-five per cent say they could do so by increasing working hours. And 39 


Ons per cent say they could hurry production by working additional shifts. 

ich 

eS, 

nst 

1ey 

ur- Response to Color 

agp is G OME interesting facts have been recently brought to light in the Color Re- 

in search Laboratory of the Eagle Printing Ink Company. To all indications, we 
respond best, so far as colors are concerned, to the two extreme regions of the 

or spectrum—red and blue. An individual with a generally blond complexion is 

or likely to favor blues and greens, while brunets are inclined to favor reds. 

pe So far as products are concerned, Scandinavians buy greens and blues, while 

bad] 


Latin types take to warmer colors. Explaining this on a psychological basis, 
ial blond types descend from ancestors who have dwelt in climates away from the 
equator where the bluish quality of reflected light from the sky is abundant. This 
causes a special pigmentation on the retinas of their eyes called “greensighted- 


m- ness,” and may account for their blue preference. On the other hand, people 
: from more tropical climates have a pigment formation called “redsightedness,” 

he caused by an excess of heat rays from the sun. 

\s- All this has a bearing on the selection of colors for advertising, packages, etc. 


—Printers’ Ink Monthly 2/41 
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Measuring Office Production 


T THE Atlantic Refining Company 
we believe that practically all 
clerical work can be measured 

quantitatively. No limitation to purely 
mechanical operations or so-called re- 
petitive operations is necessary. 

All we. need to do to measure the ef- 
fectiveness of any individual. or group 
is to determine a reasonable correla- 
tion between time or cost, and the meas- 


ured results which ‘we have determined 


to be the major purpose.or function of 
the individual or group. ‘ This concept 
will permit us to apply measurement 
and methods imprevement, not only to 
those clerical opérations which have 
commonly been. thought: of as being 
largely mental, but also, when the time 
comes, to executive functions, 

Specifically, we have thus‘ far suc- 
ceeded in measuring the following tang- 
ible items: 

(a) Hollerith key punching and 
verifying. 

(b) All operations, including super- 
vision, encountered in a central cal- 
culating section. This embraces about 
15 operators and epprpximeiely 800 
different operations. 

(c) All operations, including super- 
vision; encountered -in a monthly and 
weekly billing section. © ~_ 

(d) All operations, including supervi- 


sion, encountered in a. céntral typing ; 


section. ‘This is a. new operation; and 
at present about 90 per cent of the 
work is measured. 


One of management’s greatest needs 
is to know what is a fair day’s work. 
This knowledge—properly used—can 
result in a minimum 20 per cent net 
saving in the cost of the work involved, 

The most desirable use of such 
knowledge is, of course, in conjunction 
with wage incentives, which, adminis 
tered by an understanding manage- 
ment, will represent the fairest treat- 
ment of the employees. - In this manner 
you can reach the top potential results 
from your measurement—as high as a 


50 per cent cost reduction. 


The next most desirable use of this 
knowledge is in the application of meas- 
urement standards to what we call a 
“Control Plan.” It must be based on 
reasonably accurate and scientific meas- 
urement, and is practically a wage-in- 
centive plan without the payment of 
money. If it is used, you must not 
expect to get more than approximately 
two-thirds of the top potential produc- 
tion out of the workers; however, this 
two-thirds of top potential will prob- 
ably represent a cost reduction of at 
least 10 per cent, unless your group is 
already very much above average. 

For measurement to be effective and 
accurate, it must be performed accord- 
ing to engineering standards: 

(1). Methods must be: studied and 
improved. This can be dotie properly 
only with:the help of motion-study an- 
alysis and time-study analysis. 

(2) Proper units of measurement 
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must be determined and time standards 
established for each. This can be done 
properly only by time-study analysis 
because the obvious unit of measure- 
ment is not usually the proper one. 

(3) Having established the neces- 
sary basis—proper methods and stand- 
ards of measurement—a wage-incentive 
plan should be designed and installed. 

As’a practical example, I shall out- 
line our experience with a typical of- 
fice group: a Monthly and Weekly Bill- 
ing Section. 

The function of this group is to take 
the sales tickets, which are made up at 
the service stations at time of sale, file 
them by customers, and bill them to the 
customers either weekly or monthly as 
specified. 

After determining, by time and mo- 
tion study, the best way of doing each 
operation, we set out to establish units 
of measurement and standards. Time 
studies were made of all operations per- 
formed by the 23 people in the group. 
It was discovered that, contrary to the 
previous views held by the manage- 
ment, tickets were not the sole measure 
of work. It was found and demon- 
strated that an equally important fac- 
tor was the number of accounts in- 
volved. 

Therefore, by giving proper weight 
to the occurrence of tickets and ac- 
counts, we established performance 
standards for all the operations in the 


Section, including a Special Clerk, an 
Addressograph Operator, Special 
Biller, and a Supervisor and Assistant. 
The technique of measuring such an 
operation as billing is not too difficult 
to a trained observer. It consists 
mainly in breaking the time of an 
operator down, not only in a cycle such 
as an account, but also into the con- 
stant elements, such as_place-bill-in- 
machine, strike-total, remove-bill-from- 
machine, and the variable elements, 
such as the number of items placed on 
each bill. There are, of course, so- 
called foreign elements encountered, 
such as new accounts for which no bill 
exists, but these can be easily handled. 
By mathematical selection, leveling, 
tc., these times are reduced and then 
adjusted by proper personal and con- 
ditional allowances to represent what 
we call 100 per cent efficiency, or top 
average potential performance. This 
is the performance we expect to se- 
cure under our wage-incentive plan. 
Before we undertook this study, the 
personnel had numbered 23 regular 
workers. This has dropped to 10 reg- 
ular workers, while the volume of work 
going through the department has in- 
creased about 10 per cent. In addi- 
tion, the personnel is receiving about 
$7.00 to $8.00 bonus above the regu- 
lar salary for each two-week pay pe- 
riod. By R. S. MacKenzie, NOMA 
Forum, February, 1941, p. 26:4. 





> THERE ARE NOW transparent Lucite typewriter rollers to fit any standard 
typewriter. Equipped with a tiny fluorescent light inside, the roller is designed 
to give improved visibility for cutting mimeograph stencils.. 
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—Newsweek 2/10/41 
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Restoring Damaged Records 


[EN every flood or other serious “act of God,” valuable papers may become water- 
soaked or otherwise damaged. Age, too, often causes papers to wrinkle and 
the writing to fade. Now a way has been discovered to restore these documents, 
even when water-soaked seemingly almost beyond repair. The method is very 
simple: just run them through a rotary-type electric ironer, in the same way that 
a housewife may run her weekly laundry. 

One of the first disasters in which electric ironers were employed in restoring 
damaged papers was the Ohio River Valley flood in 1937, when thousands of 
city, county, state and federal records were seriously water-soaked. Through 
simultaneous application of heat and pressure by means of electric ironers, the 
documents were completely dried out, the wrinkles were removed, and the legibil- 
ity of faded inks was restored. In fact, it was found that the ironer often made 
the writing or printing on the records sharper and more legible than it had been 
prior to the flood damage. 

After this successful use of electric ironers, the federal government put into 
daily operation in various departments a number of these machines for the pur- 
pose of restoring old historical documents which have become faded and wrinkled 
with age, or have been damaged by water or in other ways. 

—A. L. Wuite in The Office Economist Jan.-Feb./41 


War on Colds 


T is almost a truism that the common cold causes more absences in business 

and industry than any other ailment. One curb after another has been sought. 
Mass drives have been conducted in the telephone industry, in which clear speech 
is perhaps more important than in any other field. 


Dr. Leverett D. Bristol, health director of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co., reported some time ago that 19,000 persons in six companies in the 
Bell System had been given bacteria vaccines over periods of from five to 17 
years. 


“Our experience,” he summed up, “has been that they have not prevented 
colds, but that they have definitely cut down length of disability in many in- 
stances, and that in industry is a primary objective.” 


The New York Telephone Co. has offered its employees an opportunity to 
take free cold vaccines since 1920. The vaccine is injected at the end of Sep- 
tember every year in three doses, at two-day intervals. About 1,000 of the 27,000 
New York City employees ask for it and get it every year. 

Dr. Edward S. McSweeney, medical director, says. that every spring the com- 
pany has queried those who have taken the vaccine, and that every year some 


75 to 90 per cent have replied that they had fewer colds and less severe colds 
than before vaccination. 


Dr. McSweeney himself will not argue that the vaccine has any such result, 
but he believes the act of taking the inoculations has made the recipients more 
cold-conscious and more watchful of the rules of ordinary health. 

Since fluid for all three inoculations together costs less than a dollar, if the 


act of taking them saves even one day’s absence per person the company has 
more than balanced the cost. 


—Peter Kiuss in New York World-Telegram 2/15/41 
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Personnel 


Where Do 


OONTIME meals are more than 
N just another part of the daily 

routine; wholesome — lunches 
have an important bearing on individ- 
ual efficiency. 

Alert industrial managements, rec- 
ognizing that the lunch period may 
vitally affect the worker’s production, 
health and even safety, are taking steps 
to insure that their employees have 
appetizing, well-cooked meals and are 
relaxed and refreshed on returning to 
the afternoon’s work. 

Where there are enough good res- 
taurants in the neighborhood, serving 
wholesome food at fair prices, the com- 
pany may not find it desirable to go 
into the restaurant business. One of 
the difficulties, however, is that unless 
the plant is centrally located in the 
community, neighborhood restaurants 
may have to depend almost solely on 
the noon-hour business, which often 
leads to sacrifices in service, quality or 
quantity of food. 

Many small plants, particularly 
those in which the working force is 
composed mainly of women, make 
special provision for employees who 
carry their own lunches. In some cases 
the management supplies free soup or 
hot beverages; in others, the employees 
may make special arrangements among 
themselves. 

If many employees take their own 
lunches, it is usually advisable to pro- 
vide special eating rooms, if only to 
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They Eat? 


give a change of scene, keep the work- 
rooms neater, and encourage personal 
hygiene. Rooms used for this purpose 
should have plumbing facilities, of 
course, and should be well insulated 
against outside noises, fumes, dust, etc. 
Bright, sunny surroundings make for 
pleasanter meals and may at least in- 
directly aid digestion. 

Eating places for those carrying 
their own lunches should include an 
adequate number of tables and chairs, 
a stove, refrigerator, kitchen sink, and 
possibly some inexpensive dishware 
and silverware. If utensils are pro- 
vided, it is essential that definite ar- 
rangements be made for keeping all 
the equipment in clean condition. 
Often this is handled by rotating com- 
mittees appointed from among the 
users of the room. Receptacles for the 
disposal of food and rubbish must be 
easily accessible if employees are to 
cooperate in keeping the room clean. 

There is a steady trend among large 
plants toward providing lunchrooms or 
cafeterias for employees in the plant 
itself. 
dustrial locations, such provision is 


In some relatively isolated in- 


virtually a necessity; in others, it is 
regarded largely as a convenience and 
contribution to good personnel rela- 
tions, 

When the question of feeding em- 
ployees arises, it is wise first to make a 
survey of the plant and of the neigh- 
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borhood somewhat along the following 
lines* : 

Eating places in the neighborhood—Are 
they serving food of good quality, well 
cooked? Is there a sufficient variety? What 
about sanitary conditions? Prices? Are 
they equipped to handle crowds promptly? 

Homes of workers—How many employees 
live near enough to permit them to return 
home for lunch? Will the majority wish to 
do this, or would they prefer the sociability 
ot a plant restaurant? Will the time al- 
lotted for lunch enable them to have a com- 
fortable home meal? 

Habits of workers—Do they prefer to 
bring their lunch from home, or would they 
buy a cooked meal? Could the foreign-born 
be induced to use the lunchroom? 

Advantages to employers—Will the ad- 
vantages to be obtained offset the cost and 
responsibility of running a lunchroom? Do 
the employees generally wish a common 
lunchroom ? 


Many companies having a central 
lunchroom avail themselves of the op- 
portunity to put on special programs 
for the employees during the lunch 
hour. Music and announcements may 
be broadcast over a public address sys- 
tem, and moving pictures or dances 
are sometimes scheduled. The oppor- 
tunity to get together informally with 
other employees, whether or not the 
topics discussed include business, 
makes for friendlier relations and 
closer company unity. 

Let us assume that the need for a 
plant restaurant has been agreed upon. 
Many important questions immediately 
‘present themselves—How much will it 
cost? Will it be on a concession or 
company-operated basis? Shall we 
have a cafeteria or table service? 

The question of costs is largely up 
to management. In some organizations, 
noontime meals are served free to all 
employees, on the grounds that the 
—* “Lanch Rooms for Employees,” Policyholders 


Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. 
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health and efficiency of the workers 
justifies the expense. In other com. 
panies, lunchrooms are operated on a 
self-paying basis. 

The middle ground (and plan fol- 
lowed in most plant lunchrooms) is to 
have the restaurant assume the routine 
operating costs, such as food, labor, 
linen, etc., the company absorbing 
such expenses as rental, equipment, 
heat, light, water. 

Labor costs, in some instances, have 
been reduced by allowing girl office. 
workers to help out one hour a day 
during the rush hours, in return for 
which they receive their meal free. 

It is universally agreed that there 
must be no reduction in the quality of 
food in order to meet expenses. If the 
budget will not provide for the pur- 
chase of the highest-grade foods, the 
whole enterprise had best be aban- 
doned. 

Although food costs and operating 
expenses vary with each restaurant ac- 
cording to size, location, etc., many find 
it possible to serve a 25-cent lunch 
which includes choice of two kinds of 
meat, vegetable, beverage, and dessert, 
salad or extra vegetable. 

Many companies that do not wish 
to assume responsibility for conduct of 
an enterprise with which they have had 
no experience lease the restaurant 
privileges to a caterer or restaurant 
chain. In such cases, the concession- 
aire may operate the restaurant as a 
separate business enterprise, paying 
for rent, light, etc. The danger here is 
that the company may exert insufficient 
control over the concessionaire, and 
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om- than in public eating places. tion when served directly from heated 
ma If the plant decides to operate the receptacles, and there is usually less 
P : : P y 
restaurant itself, of primary import- delay in serving. In some plants, table 
fol- ance will be the selection of a com-  gervice is available at slightly higher 
S to petent manager. Such a person must prices. 
tine have sound business — good Related to the problem of providing 
bor, knowledge of dietetics, pleasing Per- nourishing luncheons is the matter of 
~ sonality, good marketing experience, }e+ween-meal snacks or pick-ups. In- 
om ee sapecity for a great amount of vestigations are constantly being car- 
work. In those cases where plant res- _. ; ide 
ried on into the advisability of pro- 
ave taurants have proved unsuccessful, the _..,. 
' f : ‘ ..  Viding a five-meal day. Some compa- 
ce- fault has invariably been with their . ‘ : 

Ps nies are now experimenting with 15- 
y management. : : s : 5 
for The question of whether to offer _— recess periods wu mid-morning 
, cafeteria or table service is often an- 4 mid-afternoon, during which em- 
ere swered by the operating budget. The ployees may refresh themselves and 
y of majority of plants favor the use of ‘sain energy with food. By ALLAN W. 
the cafeterias, since there is a reduction in HERDMAN. National Safety News, Feb- 
ur: the amount of help needed, food ruary, 1941, p. 20:3. 

the 
an- 


> AT THREE PLANTS of the Wright Aeronautical Corporation in Paterson, 
‘ing N. J., eleven mobile lunch counters were installed last Fall. They supply workers 
at machines with hot food, beverages, sandwiches and desserts. Each conveyor 
averages 55,000 sales a month. 


find Made of stainless steel and sheet aluminum, and equipped with pneumatic 
tires, industrial food service conveyors are an adaptation of models familiar to 


nch hospital patients. The deluxe conveyors used by Wright boast warming tables, 
; of refrigeration, and plate-glass display counters. 
—Dun’s Review 2/41. 

ert, 
rish 
t of 
had Lifting the Blackout 
‘ant ‘ > 

Lic is beginning to penetrate the week-end blackout in America’s defense 
‘ant industries. 
on- A survey of 394 plants engaged in defense work shows that 116 are working 

six days a week, and 68 seven days. Eighty per cent are working more than one 
sa shift a day, and 60 per cent of the employees in all the plants studied are working 
ing an average of 9.1 hours overtime weekly. 

: The survey was made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics at the request of the 
E18 Office of Production Management, and covered such industries as machine tools, 
ent shipbuilding, firearms, ammunition, electrical machinery, brass, bronze and copper 

products, aluminum smelting and refining, and explosives and engines. 
and —Factory Management and Maintenance 3/41 
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Will NLRB Say “Discrimination!” ? 


ANY of the controversies be- 

tween labor and management 

arise under Section 8 (3) of 
the National Labor Relations Act, 
where the employee or his representa- 
tive complains to the Labor Board that 
the employer has discriminated against 
him because of his union affiliation or 
activities. Of the 4,618 unfair labor 
practice cases filed with the Board 
during the last fiscal year, 62 per cent, 
or 2,863 cases, involved the charge of 
discrimination either for union activ- 
ity, for testifying in a hearing before 
the Board, or for filing charges with 
the Board. 
‘ The employer, in 
charge 


answering a 
of discrimination brought 
against him by an employee or his 
representative, must be able to prove 
that he acted soundly upon grounds 
other than those of opposition to 
unionism. It is the policy of the 
Board to make a “realistic examina- 
tion of all the surrounding circum- 
stances” in order to get at the relevant 
facts which might prove or disprove 
the employer’s purported reason for 
the action complained of. The Board 
commonly applies one or more of the 
customary tests that follow; but it 
should be emphasized that each case 
usually involves a combination of sev- 
eral tests: 


1. Attitude toward unions. What have 
been the employer’s actions, statements or 
general attitude over a period of time in 
relation to unions and their members? Has 
he expressed them himself or through his 
supervisory force in such a way as to inter- 
fere with, threaten or coerce his employees? 


2. Knowledge of union affiliation. Did 
employer have knowledge of employee's 
union membership prior to the action com. 
plained of, and was the purpose and effect 
of such action, to discourage union member. 
ship? How has the action been timed in 
relation to the employee’s union activities? 

3. Employer’s customary action. What 
action has the employer taken in similar 
situations before? Have non-union employees 
been subjected to similar treatment in the 
past and on this occasion? 

4. Adherence to plant rules. Are plant 
rules clearly stated, posted, or explained, 
and well understood by all? Have they 
been strictly adhered to in similar situations 
in the past with union as well as non-union 
employees? Are the rules being used as a 
pretext to cover up an anti-union action? 

5. Performance on the job. Are all the 
requirements of the job—production and 
quality standards, safety methods, responsi- 
bilities and conduct—fully understood by 
the employee in advance? Was the em- 
ployee less efficient over a period of time 


than non-union men who were retained? 


Have instructions been clearly given with- 
out prejudice, are they well understood, rea. 
sonable in the situation, and customary? 

6. Warning. Has the employee been fore- 
warned of the consequences of serious mis. 
conduct? Has adequate warning been given 
in advance in cases of lesser importance 
stating that repetition will mean dismissal? 
Is present situation serious enough to justify 
the extreme penalty of discharge, or would 
a warning be more reasonable? 

7. Proof of statements. Is substantial 
long-term evidence available, accumulated in 
written form over a period of time? Has 
careful investigation preceded to justify ac. 
tion taken and to place responsibility defi- 
nitely on the individual? Has such person 
had an opportunity to state his side?’ 

8. Soundness of reasons. Are reasons for 
action taken sound, and based on measur- 
able factors that are fair and generally ac- 
cepted in the industry? Have violations 
been flagrant or repeated? Is the company 
partly responsible for the conditions leading 
up to the final action taken? 

9. Adequacy of records. Have records of 
previous complaints and performances been 
kept systematically for all? Were they 
started only when union activity within the 
plant became serious? Are they accurate? 

10. Statement of reasons. Can the em- 
ployer back up the chief reason for dis- 
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charge without resorting to contradictory 
reasons? Are there witnesses to back up the 
testimony given by both sides, and is testi- 
mony reasonable? 


Several general personnel proced- 
ures suggest themselves as worthy of 
consideration in some form by all con- 
cerns: 

Plant rules carefully arrived at, 
comprehensive, clearly stated, posted 
conspicuously, well understood, and 
strictly adhered to by all in all situa- 
tions, regardless of who is involved, 
provide a sound basis for action and 
a definite guide to supervisors and 
employees alike. Company labor pol- 
icies similarly expressed have equal 
advantage to all parties. 

Records are invaluable. The em- 
ployee’s service card should provide a 
thorough, cumulative record of all im- 
portant facts indicating his desirabil- 
ity as an employee. Job information, 
medical ratings, accident record, tardi- 
ness and absence record, and job per- 
formance records are important. In 
addition some sort of personnel devel- 
opment record should be available on 
which may be posted cumulative su- 


pervisory ratings, suggestions accepted, 
educational and other developments 
favorable to the employee, as well as 
a continuous record of complaints, 
warnings, etc., which may be causes 
for eventual discharge. The primary 
purpose of development records should 
be the constructive advancement of 
each employee to his maximum effec- 
tiveness. : . 

Warning should be given employee 
when violation of rules, sub-standard 
production, or other detrimental data 
are recorded against his name. 

Discharge should be approved by ' 
the superintendent before it becomes 
final. The supervisor should lay the 
employee off for the cause given, tell- 
ing the employee to state his case to 
the employment department within two 
days. After considering both sides, the 
superintendent should examine the mo- 
tive involved and O.K. the discharge 
if he sees fit. 

By RosBert SALTONSTALL. Factory 
Management and Maintenance, March, 
1941, p. 73:5. 


Group Insurance in 1940 


ALL forms of group insurance protection reached new highs in 1940, according 
to statistics recently released. Group life insurance coverage increased $1,225,- 
000,000 during 1940, carrying the total to a new record of $16,000,000,000. 


Protection was provided for many thousands of workers against the financial 





hazards of accidents, illness, and old-age dependency under other coverages. The 
total insurance coverage for 1940 was: group health and accident, $550,000 in 
weekly payments; hospital expense; $440,000; surgical benefits, $14,000,000. in 
maximum reimbursements; accidental death and dismemberment, $90,000,000 in 
lump-sum payments; group annuities, $1,450,000 in annual retirement income at 
maturity of the contracts. 

—The Conference Board Management Record 2/41 
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Wage Loan Plan 


(THOUGH catering to the highly seasonal building industry, the Andersen Frame 

Corporation, of Bayport, Minn., has done an excellent job of minimizing sea- 
sonal unemployment. In addition, this firm has adopted a formal loan plan under 
which interest-free loans are made to employees during periods of prolonged 
depression. 


The loan plan is applicable when earnings fall below 40 hours pay per each 
half-month. To compute the loans in dollars, the basic pay rate is multiplied by 
the number of hours of Loan Limit, as indicated in the following schedule, and 
from this is deducted all income received from other sources during the pay 
period, including unemployment compensation benefits: 

















Loan Limits per Half-Month Pay Period Maximum Limits of Loan 
Employee’s Class Limit of Loan 
" ox. Looe 
By No. of In Total ears’ n Total 
Teeeedenes} Hours’ Pay) Class Service Hours’ Pay) 
A 0 40 A 2-5 80 
B 1 50 B 2-5 100 
i 2 or more 60 Cc 2-5 120 
A-B-C Over 5 No Limit 


This loan plan is still in the experimental stage. But on each renewal date 
the company makes the plan operative for a progressively longer duration. The 
indebtedness of the employee may be carried from one year to the next if he has 
not meanwhile repaid the loan. No interest is charged. Repayment of the loan 
is made only in work, and then only by whatever number of hours the employee 
works above 60 during the half-month pay period. The management reserves the 
right to alter the rate of repayment, merely as protection in case of a major 
change in general price and wage levels. Loans outstanding to employees who 
die or become permanently disabled are canceled. 


Loans are made only upon application by the employee. The management 
has made it a point to encourage employees to request loans without feeling that 
they are asking a favor. The entire transaction is kept confidential. 


In the early ‘thirties, the company made a great many of these loans without 
announcing a formal loan plan. Contrary to predictions by cynics, the borrowers 
repaid more than 99 per cent of the total advanced to them. 

—Emerson P. Scumipt in Minnesota Chats 2/4/41 


Strike Toboggan 


OF the total working time for the entire year 1940, less than 2 hours per 
worker were lost because of strikes. This is less than one-quarter of the loss 


due to industrial accidents, according to a special study made by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 


The Bureau’s study shows that the number of man-days idle due to strikes 
was only half as great during the first six months of the defense program as in 
the corresponding period of 1939. Further, the number of men involved in strikes 
was 47 per cent less during the first six months of the defense program than when 
the United States was actually at war 24 years ago. This is all the more signifi- 
cant when it is realized that total non-agricultural employment is 22 per cent 
greater today than in 1917. 


Out of approximately 300 threatened disputes arising since the beginning of 
the defense program, in which experts of the Conciliation Service and the Labor 
Division of the National Defense Advisory Commission intervened, only a handful 
resulted in appreciable stoppages, and these were of short duration. 

—Defense (Official Bulletin of the National Defense Advisory Commission) 2/11/41 
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“Cost of Living’? Wage Adjustments 


INCE some method of wage ad- 
justment must be used in a 
period of rising prices to com- 
pensate for increases in the cost of 
living, it has been suggested that spe- 
cial attention be given to the device 
known as the “cost-of-living bonus.” 

The function of the cost-of-living 
bonus is to adjust wages upward from 
the basic levels as prices rise and to 
make a corresponding downward re- 
vision as prices fall. If the bonus is 
kept separate from the basic wage 
through the use of a separate pay en- 
velope or check, it will be regarded 
for what it is—namely, an adjustment 
to take care of increases in the cost of 
living. 

The following points must be de- 
termined before drawing up a bonus 
plan: 

1. The base period to use in com- 
parison of prices. 

2. The base wage to which the 
bonus is to be added. 

3. The amount of the bonus. 

4. The frequency of its adjustments. 

The base might well be the last 
month in a period of stable prices pre- 
ceding the rise that occasions the cost- 
of-living bonus. 

The wage scale in effect in the base 
period may be taken as the base wage 
to which the cost-of-living bonus 
should be added. 

In some cases a general revision of 
the basic wage scale or adjustment to 
individual rates may be necessary. For 
example, rates for certain skilled labor 
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may have to be raised if shortage oc- 
curs. 

The three methods most generally 
used to determine the amount of bonus 
are: 

1. A straight percentage of earnings. 

2. A flat amount. 

3. A varying percentage, decreasing 
as income increases. 

The following procedures in estab- 
lishing a_ cost-of-living bonus plan 
have been recommended by B. W. El- 
som, of the Boston Store, Milwaukee: 

1. Most companies planning to es- 
tablish a cost-of-living bonus for a 
period of rapidly rising prices should 
rely mainly on the city indexes of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. 

2. If a Bureau of Labor Statistics 
index for the locality of the plant is 
available, it should be used to deter- 
mine the cost-of-living bonus. 

3. If the index for a nearby city 
must be considered, the items it in- 
cludes should be priced locally to see 
For 
the purpose of pricing, an abridged 


whether the index is applicable. 


list of items, including food, clothing, 
rents, fuel, light, refrigeration, trans- 
portation and personal care, may be 
used. The items should be priced for 
a period of a few months on the same 
date as the pricings of the Govern- 
ment’s list of items. If the cost-of- 
living trends in the two cities are fairly 
similar, the index of the nearby city 
may be considered satisfactory. A check 
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should be made, however, about every 
six months to ascertain whether the 
price trends in the two localities re- 
main similar. 

4. By reason of special character- 
istics of the work force or extraor- 
dinary conditions, the items used to 
compute the Government’s index, or 
the relative importance of the items, 
whether the index is for the locality 
of the plant or for a nearby city, may 
differ widely from the articles con- 
sumed by the employees in question. 
In such circumstances, it will be neces- 
sary to substitute certain items used 
by the employees for those in the Gov- 
ernment’s list. The weights may also 
have to be altered to take account of 
the differing importance of the items 
introduced. 

5. The use of an index constructed by 
a government agency such as the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics enables man- 


Consider the 


HILE many concerns, as a 
PY cou of good business, pay 
strict attention to every detail 
of public relations, some ignore the 
need for consideration of the individ- 
ual who comes to them seeking a job. 
Yet in many cases the treatment of an 
applicant may have a strong and a 
continuing influence, particularly if 
he or she be a customer or a potential 
customer. 
At Eli Lilly and Company, Indian- 
apolis, each job seeker is greeted upon 
arrival and spoken to for a few min- 
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agement to explain to the employees 
that it is not following an arbitrary 


procedure of its own, and so tends to 


avoid controversy. 

6. Of the three methods for deter. 
mining the amount of the bonus, the 
straight-percentage or varying-percent- 
age method should prove more satisfac. 
tory for American employers than the 
flat-rate method. Of the two preferred 
methods, the straight percentage has 
the advantage of maintaining the ex- 
isting wage relationships, while the 
varying-percentage method is more 
favorable to the lower-paid workers. 

7. Perhaps the most satisfactory 
procedure is to make wage adjust- 
ments not at regular intervals but 
whenever a change of a predetermined 
percentage is registered—for example, 
5 per cent. 

Women’s Wear Daily, February 14, 
1941, p. 35:1. 


Job Seeker 


utes by a member of the company’s 
employment division. And while he 
is awaiting his interview, the applicant 
may relax and read—to relieve the 
tension which is always present. In 
addition, applicants are offered a 
unique service—free vocational litera- 
ture which they may take home. 

In the employment reception room 
is a small table, above which is a mes- 
sage, in large type, that reads as 
follows: 


This free information may help you find 


the JOB YOU WANT! 
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ryees Here are essential facts about America’s experience, paralleling that of other 
major occupations—the one hundred fields h h that li 
rary in which people are most likely to find concerns, Has sown ” many app 
Is to work. cants do not know precisely what they 
Here also are gree — about jobs want to do. They want a job—any 
eter. OM ~~ seh ononsagedncah sa kind of job. This is particularly true 
Here is a monthly magazine containing : 7 
, the the latest information on current trends Of the first-job hunter just out of 
cent: in employment. school, and it may apply equally to 
sfac- On the table are copies of pamphlets those more experienced but perhaps 
. the and magazines which are free for the bewildered and off the track as a result 
Tred asking. In fact, the applicant is en- of their failure to find the perfect em- 
has couraged to take one of these folders, ployment. Whatever the reason, Lilly’s 
eX. letters or publications. This informa- aim is to assist each applicant to turn 
the tion, in magazine and pamphlet form, his thoughts to a livelihood that will 
nore points the applicant’s way to the many be satisfactory and profitable. 
Ss. possibilities for him in _ industry. So far as is known, this firm is the 
tory Among the 15 monographs appear first commercial organization to adopt 
just- such titles as “Jobs in the Foundry,” the policy of presenting vocational 
but “How to Choose a Career,” “Career in guidance literature to applicants for 
ined Consumer Cooperation,” “Opportuni- positions. 
ple, ties for Statistical Workers.” By R. C. Crark. Executives Service 
This type of information has been Bulletin, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
14, made available because the company’s Co., February, 1941, p. 7:2. 
in Streamlined Office Equipment 
. he FFICE equipment, previewed recently at the National Business Show, is being 
rank tuned to the increase in business tempo. Not content with a retail value of 
$385,000,000 for their products in 1940, manufacturers of business machines are 
the conducting an all-out war against “old” ideas. Busy executives and hard-working 
In office employees now have at their disposal: (1) A two-top desk which enables 
the user to replace one top loaded with papers with a fresh top by merely giving 
| a the upper one a slight backward push. (2) A combination electric letter-opener 
ere: and envelope-sealer. (3) A posturé chair in which one may rock without moving 
feet off the floor. (4) Pencil-pointed fountain pens which draw lines to a ruler 
without smudge or blot. (5) An automatic electric bundle-tying machine that 
“<a will tie a bundle of any size in four seconds. (6) All-electric writing machines 
. which can be operated by feathers touching the keys. (7) A high-speed sorting 
nes- machine which can sort punched cards at the rate of 400 cards per minute. 
(8) Combination adding machines and cash registers that can be used separately 
as for their respective functions, or together. (9) Stationery which enables the 
operator to obtain carbon copies without the use of carbon paper. (10) An 
ordinary flat-topped desk with interchangeable tops that can quickly become a 
find table large enough to accommodate the board of directors of a large corporation. 
—Forbes 2/15/41 
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Taking a Union Into the Business 





A CONTRACT significant for the extraordinary degree of employer-union co- 
operation required by its terms is that currently in force between the Strut- 
wear Knitting Company and the American Federation of Hosiery Workers. 
Basic to this contract are three conditions: (1) a union shop; (2) a check- 
off of union dues and assessments; (3) so-called arbitration of any misunderstand- 
ings through a bipartisan panel. This group is in effect a negotiating body; if, : 





however, its members are unable to agree on the settlement of any issue, a speci- 

fied fifth member, whose decision is final, is called in to decide the matter. 
From this foundation, which establishes the union as a permanent element 

in the plant, management-worker cooperation begins. The following terms—which 


an 
imply that the union has a strong interest in the conduct of the business—illus- 
trate the form which this collaboration takes: 0 

1. Shop Policies: Present policies are continued with the provision that any pl 
changes in current practices must receive advance consent of the union. Should Ww: 
the union withhold endorsement of any suggested change, the matter goes to 
arbitration. W 

2. Efficiency of Workers: The union assumes the obligation of policing the re 
efficiency of the working force and of suggesting ways in which efficiency may be tr 
eo Seniority provisions are designed to discourage turnover on particular 
jobs. 

3. Training New Employees: A shop committee of the union cooperates with 0 
management in training new workers and recommends which newly employed help 
shall be retained in employment and which shall be dismissed. A full-time agent t 
of the union is designated, moreover, to coordinate all actions of the union and il 
the employer. ‘ 

4. Employment in Slack Periods: Temporary employees shall first be. laid off f 
when production slackens, and thereafter furloughs begin with workers having 
the least seniority. In one department the often-stated right of an employee to i 
his job is substantially recognized by the provision that in periods of curtailed f 
production a minimum of 24 working hours a week shall be guaranteed to em- 
ployees at the top of the seniority list. \ 


The employer is prohibited from buying from other manufacturers any full- 
fashioned hosiery which can be produced on the company’s own machines. 


] 
5. Work Stoppages: The contract states on this point: 


“There shall be no strikes, boycotts, lockouts, picketing, demonstrations, dis- ' 
plays, banners or advertisements concerning any matter in dispute during the 
term of this agreement or any renewal thereof.” 


—Labor Relations Reporter 2/24/41 


Post-War Planning 


F the 1941 research budgets adopted by 20 representative manufacturers are 

fair criteria, there’s better post-war planning going on now than during World 
War I. These firms will, on the average, spend 1.996 per cent of gross income 
from this year’s sales of non-defense products for research, as compared with 1.95 
per cent in 1940 and an average 1.78 per cent during each of the five “normal” 
years preceding. Highest figure for 1941 is 5 per cent, adopted by both a builder 
of heating and air-conditioning equipment and a manufacturer of pharmaceuticals 
and toilet goods. Lowest is 0.25 per cent, representing the experimental effort of 
the maker of a well-standardized line of nickel candies. Between the extremes 
are 2.5 per cent for a large electrical manufacturer and a large chemical concern, 
4.5 per cent for a smaller electrical manufacturer on the make, 2.25 per cent for 
a big paint manufacturer, 1 per cent for a radio and television manufacturer. No 
fewer than five concerns are budgeting exactly the 2 per cent recommended by 
the National Association of Manufacturers’ advisory committee on research. 


—Business Week 3/8/41 
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Production Management 


Making Employees Waste-Conscious 


HIS report describes the practices 

of manufacturing companies in 

promoting a greater appreciation 
among their employees of the import- 
ance of waste control. It is concerned 
primarily with the conduct of special 
waste elimination efforts. The material 
was contributed by 24 large concerns 
representing widely divergent indus- 
tries. 

The most common reported method 
of organizing for waste elimination was 
the use of the regular supervisory staff, 
instead of special committees. Some 
companies reported the use of an in- 
formal committee consisting of operat- 
ing executives, department heads and 
foremen, while others coordinated the 
waste-control efforts through foremen’s 
meetings. It was emphasized in several 
instances that a special organization 
was considered unnecessary. 

Practically all large companies have 
some form of salvage department 
charged with the duties of realizing the 
best financial return on obsolete mate- 
rials and supplies, worn-out parts, dis- 
carded items, etc. One executive sum- 
marized the general limitations of this 
function as follows: 


Before undertaking any salvaging or re- 
clamation operation, its economy should be 
determined and there should be no doubt 
that it will give a net profit reasonably in 
excess of the value obtainable from the 
material if it were disposed of as scrap in 
its present condition. This applies par- 
ticularly to finished products and assembled 
parts which must be disposed of because 
they cannot be sold or used. 


March, 1941 


The Detroit Edison Company oper- 
ates a salvage department where many 
kinds of materials, such as wire, bolts 
and waste paper are reclaimed, recon- 
ditioned if necessary, and either re-used 
or sold. The work is carried on by a 
group of men who have either reached 
retirement age or are recuperating from 
illness or injury. During one year, the 
value of the material reclaimed or sold 
was $35,700 per salvage department 
employee. The success of the depart- 
ment is attributed to “the cooperation 
and advice of other divisions in giving 
full consideration to the possible uses 
of salvage materials and equipment.” 

There are two schools of thought 
among manufacturers on the degree to 
which it is desirable for rank-and-file 
employees to participate in waste-re- 
duction activities. 

One group believes it is unnecessary 
to carry such activities further down in 
the organization than the foremen, 
time-study men and other technical per- 
sonnel. It is believed that the elimina- 
tion of waste is one of the principal 
functions of management. Executives 
adhering to this view concentrate on 
securing the participation of keymen, 
and on measuring results according to 
departmental responsibility. One man 
who is himself a firm believer in rank- 
and-file waste-reduction activities cited 
data of the Federated American Engi- 
neering Societies which assigned to 
faulty. management 81 per cent of the 
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responsibility for preventable waste. 

The second school of thought also 
recognizes that waste control is pri- 
marily a function of the supervisory 
staff and is, in fact, one of its principal 
jobs. However, it believes that the ex- 
clusive concentration of waste-control 
efforts on supervisors tends to do little 
more than break up a large factory into 
a group of smaller units, each embrac- 
ing the activities of one department 
head. It is considered necessary to 
take further steps in order to encourage 
waste elimination among the rank-and- 
file employees, and secure their coop- 
eration. 

Suggestion systems for employees 
are the most common method reported 
for stimulating interest in waste reduc- 
tion and cultivating thinking habits. 
Slogans may be successfully used, as 
in other forms of publicity, for dram- 
atizing the suggestion system and for 
making rank-and-file employees con- 
scious of it. Interest is frequently 
stimulated by the offering of special 
prizes or awards for the best sugges- 
tions “received during a designated 
period. 

Most of the companies reporting on 
their suggestion systems stated that 
large numbers of acceptable suggestions 
have been received, many of them pos- 
sessing a definite monetary value. As 
a rule, however, a greater amount of 
benefit seemed to have been derived 
from the general stimulation of thought 
than from the intrinsic value of the 
suggestions themselves. An electrical 
equipment manufacturer reported that 
between 25 per cent and 30 per cent of 
approximately 52,000 suggestions were 
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adopted. A malleable iron company 
adopted 10 per cent of the suggestions 
made. 

A review of approximately 400 sep. 
arate company periodicals for em. 
ployees discloses that many of them 
occasionally publish material on waste 
elimination. In fact, such magazines 
are probably the most important single 
publicity medium for that purpose. 

The use of multigraphed letters to 
employees at either regular or irregular 
intervals is fairly common among some 
companies. They are usually signed 
by a high executive, and they are often 
so worded as to give a personal touch 
that may not exist in employee maga- 
zines. 

One concern, with a number of 
branch plants, circulates a periodic bul- 
letin listing all inactive and surplus 
materials located at all plants. Copies 
are distributed to all storekeepers, pur- 
chasing agents, and manufacturing su- 
pervisors, all of whom are instructed to 
use the materials whenever possible. 
Certain outside concerns are also given 
copies of the bulletin, and are allowed 
to make purchases. Occasionally, items 
of high value are advertised for sale. 

Waste-prevention posters for inser- 
tion on bulletin boards are fairly com- 
monly used. They may be prepared 
either by company employees or 
bought from outside concerns special- 
izing in this type of publicity material. 
Almost all phases of waste campaigns 
may be successfully publicized by post- 
ers, though the message carried is nec- 
essarily brief. 


Waste exhibits are used by some 
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any companies as a continuing activity and , only to keymen, although they are oc- 
ons are very commonly used in connection casionally extended to rank-and-file 
with special campaigns. They usually employees. 
ep- consist of a frame on which waste is From the standpoint of waste reduc- 
m- dramatized by hanging broken parts, tion, profit-sharing plans have been 
em poor tools, examples of bad work, care- found to be very effective. Naturally, 
ste less packing, articles thrown away, and the payment of additional compensa- 
nes other evidences of carelessness or neg- tion in the form of a share of the earn- 
gle ligence. The price of each is often ings tends to create a widespread desire 
inserted. to see earnings maintained at a high 
to Profit-sharing plans are in effect in _ level. 
lar a few companies contributing to this Policyholders Service Bureau, Metro- 
me survey. In the majority of cases, the politan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
ed benefits of such plans are available 34 pages. Gratis. 
ten 
ich 
Ba- 
of 
ul. 
lus : ; 
Rk A Survey of the Industrial Hygiene Problem 
ir HE magnitude of the employee health problem is indicated by an analysis of 
industrial hygiene surveys conducted in 15 states during 1936-39. The analysis 
su- covered 16,803 plants, employing 1,487,224 workers. 
to With reference to existing health services, it was found that hospital facilities 
Je were available to only 15 per cent of the workers, though first-aid rooms were 
: provided for 51 per cent. Full-time services of a physician: were available to 
en 15.5 per cent, while full-time nursing services were provided for 33.3 per cent of 
- the employees. The analysis revealed that only 25.6 per cent of the employees 
had the services of a full-time safety director. And although accident records 
ms were kept on nearly all workers, sickness statistics were available for only 45.4 
le per cent of the employees. Practically all the health services now considered 


desirable were found more frequently in the larger than the smaller plants. 


er- The analysis of exposures of workers to various materials and conditions of 
health significance showed that slightly more than 1,000,000 persons are exposed 
in this country to the inhalation of silica dust and one and one-half million per- 
ed sons to silicate dusts. With respect to exposures to metal dusts and fumes, the 
analysis indicates that approximately 800,000 persons are handling lead and its 
compounds, 34,000 are exposed to arsenic and its compounds, and nearly 33,000 
al. handle mercury and its compounds. The highest exposure of all was in connec- 
tion with the agents known to produce dermatitis. 


A review of thé control measures now available for the protection of workers 
ns against the exposures found in the survey shows that much still remains to be 
done in this country for the protection of workers against industrial health haz- 
ards. Examination of control measures for 1,503,204 exposures shows that 14.3 
C- per cent were provided with local exhaust ventilation, 3.2 per cent with enclosed 
operations, 3.2 per cent with respiratory protective devices, and, in the case of 
certain dusty trades, wet methods were employed in connection with 3.4 per cent 


ne of the exposures. 
—Public Health Bulletin No. 259, U. S. Public Health Service 
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Premium Merchandising 


MONG the developments in con- 
sumer - goods merchandising 
during the 1930's, few are more 

striking than the premium boom. From 
humble beginnings, premiums rode a 
crest of popularity until by 1936 the 
secretary of the premium trade asso- 
ciation estimated that merchandise 
worth $600,000,000 at wholesale was 
being distributed in this form. The 
premium seemed a cure for many mer- 
chandising ills. One commentator listed 
no less than 30 ways in which premiums 
could be used to increase sales. As- 
pirin was yet to be sold by use of flower 
seeds as a premium, and oleomargarine 
by similar use of bed sheets, but con- 
sumers did not lack for choice in this 
merchandising grab bag. 

The history of premium-giving in 
the United States is replete with inter- 
esting detail. Casket manufacturers as 
well as baking powder companies have 
used them. Pianos as well as chromos 
of Lily Langtry have served as prem- 
iums. Suffice it to say that the great 
expansion came with branded goods, 
and that by 1910 the major types of 
plans now in use had been developed, 
the same industries were using prem- 
iums then as are now using them, and 
the variety of premium merchandise 
was as wide as it is currently. The 
important new thing about premiums 
is that, while before 1917 the common 
plans were those seeking to hold pur- 
chasers over long periods by coupon 
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saving, the emphasis is now on those 
plans forcing quick buying action by 
consumers within a relatively short 
period of time. 

The nature of premium plans now 
in use by manufacturers can best be 
described by examination of some 2,094 
offers, made by 390 companies, of 2,134 
premiums during the period 1934-1940, 

The outstanding premium plan of 
the last decade has been the coupon- 
wrapper offer in which part of the 
package has served as a redemption 
token. Whereas in May, 1934, this type 
of plan constituted 32 per cent of all 
offers, six years later the figure had 
increased to 65 per cent. Significant 
during these years was the growing de- 
mand that the consumer make a cash 
remittance to secure the premium, a 
movement which received its greatest 
impetus during 1938-1939. This shift 
can be traced to the need arising from 
increased premium competition of giv- 
ing more valuable premiums, and to 
the desire to make the premium plan 
self-supporting or profitable. 

Second in importance among the 
immediate sales-increasing plans has 
been the give-away, a term used by 
premium offerers to describe premiums 
given to consumers for no additional 
charge at the time of purchase. Within 
the last two years the payment of one 
cent has been frequently required for 
the premium in order to provide the 
grocer with some compensation for his 
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assistance in distributing it. The de- 
cline in use of this plan from 40 per 
cent of all offers in 1934 to 20 per cent 
in 1940 can be attributed to its lack of 
appeal in contrast to the more valuable 
premiums given under the increasingly 
popular coupon-wrapper plan; and 
also, since the premium is distributed 
by dealers, to a desire to rid the dealer, 
from whom there has been consider- 
able complaint, of the bother of han- 
dling it. 

During the six-year period covered 
by this study, the most consistently 
popular premiums with sellers have 
been kitchen utensils, toys and games, 
and tableware such as glasses, serving 
dishes, and flat silver. In the last two 
years there has been a marked increase 
in the use of bathroom accessories and 
toilet articles, jewelry of trinket na- 
ture, house furnishings, and garden 
supplies. Articles of clothing, except 
women’s hosiery and handkerchiefs, 
have never been used widely, for ob- 
vious reasons. 

By far the majority of premiums 
offered to consumers are not directly 
related in use to the products with 
which they are offered, and the trend 
has been steadily in this direction. 
Thus in May, 1934, 69 per cent of the 
premiums could be so classified, but 
six years later this figure had increased 
to 82 per cent. During these years over 
50 per cent of the premiums directly 
related in use to the product were 
kitchen utensils and tableware offered 
by food manufacturers. 

The retail value of premiums com- 
monly offered ranges from a few cents 


up to $5, with the bulk of them worth 
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25 to 50 cents. In many cases the 
premium has a retail sales value equal 
to or greater than that of the product 
with which it is offered. In the coupon- 
wrapper offer, for example, despite 
considerable variation in the amount 
of cash requested for the premium, the 
sums most commonly required from 
consumers are, in order, 10 cents, 25 
cents and 50 cents. The retail prices of 
the products with which these premiums 
are offered are generally under 25 
cents and seldom over 50 cents. 

Manufacturers may send premiums 
directly to consumers or distribute 
them indirectly through retailers of 
their products. During the last six 
years the trend has been steadily toward 
direct distribution. Thus in May, 1934, 
55 per cent of the offers called for 
direct distribution, but six years later 
this figure had increased to almost 78 
per cent. 

Is the current effectiveness of prem- 
iums a final test of the desirability of 
their use? The argument is often ad- 
vanced that premiums divert the atten- 
tion of merchandising executives from 
their primary job of selling products 
on their merits; and when this objection 
is met with success stories, the counter- 
argument presented is that the day of 
reckoning will come when consumers 
become premium and not product buy- 
ers. This sort of attack on premiums is 
acceptable only if they are used indis- 
criminately as a substitute for intelli- 
gent management. 

Case histories of premium use indi- 
cate that premiums do have a place in 
selling low-priced, packaged consumer 
goods, purchased frequently, if the 
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distinction between competing products 
is slight and quality cannot be ascer- 
tained before purchase and use. Prem- 
iums are well designed to meet the 
consumer’s buying habits for this type 
of merchandise. 

In the event of a wartime emer- 
gency in the country, the prospect is 
not for a continued use of a large or 
increasing volume of premiums. With 
rising raw material costs, narrowing 





margins, increased premium costs, and 
the diversion of premium producing 
facilities into other channels, premium 
use should decline markedly. Conceiy- 
ably premiums could be employed to 
promote the consumption of substitute 
products, but this use seems incidental 
and unlikely to involve substantial vol- 
umes. By Harry L. Hansen. Har. 
vard Business Review, Winter, 1941, p. 
185 :12. 
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These Salesmen “Write Their Own Ticket”’ 


GALESMEN of Pioneer Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, manufacturers of paints, 
varnishes and sanitary promotion products, were paid a salary and expenses 
until the depression. Then cuts of 25 to 50 per cent became necessary. To offset 
this loss of income to its sales force, the company has established a profit-sharing 
plan which gives monthly bonus checks to salesmen who produce more profit than 
the amount on which their salary is based. 


A salesman starting with the company receives a fair basic salary. His sales 
quota necessary to maintain this salary is based upon net profit on sales rather 
than volume of sales. A salesman’s minimum monthly quota includes expenses and 
twice the amount of his salary in net profit. If he exceeds this profit quota, he 


receives 25 per cent of the additional profits, while the company receives 75 per 
cent. 


-_ 

A new salesman “gets a break” under this setup. While his expenses are 
about the same as those of higher-salaried men, his quota is lower because of 
his lower salary. As a result, he earns less for the company but receives propor- 
tionately more than higher-paid salesmen whose expenses are the same as his. 
This “breaking in” of new salesmen may cost the company 60 to 70 per cent of 
the net profit on sales while the new man is getting started. To offset this, the 
profit-sharing plan is set up to give the company a larger share of additional 
profits as the salesman exceeds his basic net profit quota. The final objective is 
equal division of net profits. Under this plan, the salesman practically “writes 
his own ticket,” and the more he makes the better the management likes it. 


_ Salaries, adjusted yearly on the amount of net profit each man averages, are 
raised at least the amount a salesman has shared in profits. If a man’s profits 


are below his quota at the end of the year, his basic salary is reduced unless 
some valid reason applies. 


To further its profit-sharing plan, Pioneer issues a catalog listing all products 


and the amount of profit on each. The catalog is necessary to salesmen because 


they are required to state company profits realized on all sales, in daily, as well 
as weekly, work reports. 


Salesmen who so desire may obtain straight group life insurance for $5,000, 
at least half of the premium being paid by the company. If salesmen who 
become ill have been with the company for a reasonable time and have done con- 
scientious and satisfactory work, they are usually paid their regular salary during 
a limited period of illness, despite no set policy on this point. All salesmen 
receive a month’s vacation with pay, yearly. 

Evidence of how successful Pioneer has been in making salesmen work with 
management rather than for it may be found in company records: Only three 
men have left voluntarily in the past 35 years. 

—Sales Management 11/15/40 
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A Survey of 596 


SURVEY, recently completed by 
A Printers’ Ink Monthly, put 596 

house magazines under the mi- 
croscope. Because this study covers in 
detail nearly the largest, if not the 
largest, number of house magazines 
ever covered by a similar survey, the 
figures are particularly revealing, 
showing, as they do, a great many 
things about the mechanics and poli- 
cies of the 1940 house magazine. 

It is interesting to note that 420 of 
the 596 magazines reporting were es- 
tablished five or more years ago. More 
than half (295) of the magazines were 
established more than 10 years ago, 
and more than one-fifth (120) were 
established over 20. years ago. These 
figures are testimony to the importance 
given the house magazine in many dif- 
ferent companies. 

Five hundred eleven magazines re- 
ported on average number of pages. 
The largest number (130) average 
four pages an issue. The next largest 
number (92) average 16 pages. Forty- 
six, or about 9 per cent, are more than 
32 pages in size. 

Analyzed differently, 228 of the 511 
reporting are eight pages or less in 
size, with 283 more than 12 pages in 
size. 

The page size, 8144 by 11 inches, 
leads all others by a wide margin, 235 
out of the 535 magazines reporting on 
this question being of that size. The 
next. most. common size is -6 by 9 
inches. 


Three hundred five out of 560 
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House Magazines 


magazines reporting on use of color 
are printed in one color. Two hun- 
dred fifty-five use two or more colors. 
Thus we find a far greater proportion 
of house magazines using color than is 
true of business publications. This 
should be excellent supporting testi- 
mony for the editors who believe that 
color is a desirable factor in the house 
magazine. 

Of 578 magazines reporting on 
class of readership, 215 go to consum- 
ers, 113 to employees, 174 to pros- 
pects, and 76 to salesmen. However, 
these figures should be studied with 
caution because a closer analysis indi- 
cates that companies have different 
definitions of consumers and also that 
a number of magazines are circulated 
in two or three classifications. As a 
general rule, the employee magazines 
circulate strictly within the organiza- 
tions, but in a number of cases con- 
sumer and prospéct magazines do have 
a greater or less amount of employee 
circulation. 

One of the questions in the survey 
questionnaire was, “By what process is 
your magazine printed?” and 570 an- 
swered. Letterpress is by far the most 
popular method of printing, with 488 
magazines using it; four use gravure, 
and 78 offset. 

“Do you make a printing contract 
for at least a year or more?” was one 
of the questions. Answering “yes” 
were 229; “no,” 268. Fifty-eight com- 
panies reported that their magazine is 
printed in their own plants. . 
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In 184 cases the choice of printer is 
made by the editor, in 168 by the ad- 
vertising department. Since in most 
cases the editor is a member of the 
advertising department, this probably 
indicates that the choice of printer is 
left up to some member of the adver- 
tising department in more than 300 of 
the 476 cases reporting. 

The purchasing department has final 
say in the choice of printer for only 
72 magazines, while some official other 
than the editor or a member of the 
advertising or purchasing department 
makes the choice of the printer for 31 
of the magazines. 

Three hundred sixty magazines use 
coated paper, 270 uncoated, eight 
newsprint, three mimeograph, and 24 
offset. The reason why the total of 
these figures is in excess of the total 
number of magazines reporting is that 
a number of magazines use two or 
more different types of paper during a 
single year. 

Of the 577 house magazines provid- 
ing circulation figures, 349 have circu- 
lations of over 5,000, with 261 a cir- 
culation of over 10,000. Only 228 
have circulations under 5,000. Par- 
ticularly interesting is the fact that 61 
have circulations of over 50,000, with 
34 running over 100,000. 

A great majority, 516 out of 582 
answering the question, “What induce- 
ment do you offer for contributions?”, 





stated that they offer no inducement, 
Sixty-four give money, two say that 
publicity is an inducement. Inasmuch 
as most of the 516 probably depend 
for many contributions on the pub. 
licity-mindedness of contributors, these 
two could probably be lumped with the 
516 offering no inducement. 

House magazine editors were asked 
how much of the contents of the maga- 
zines they wrote personally. Their an- 
swers—there were 366 of them—show 
that the average editor has full claim 
to membership in the working press. 

One hundred fifty-four report that 
they write 100 per cent of the contents 
themselves. Ninety-seven said they 
write 75 per cent, while 68 said they 
write half or more. Thus 319 of the 
editors write more than half of the con- 
tents of the magazine. 

A final question asked where mate- 
rial came from, inside or outside the 
organization. Two hundred and thirty 
out of 436 reported that the material 
came largely from inside the organiza- 
tion, while the other 206 said that it 
came from outside. 

A number of different outside sources 
were mentioned. These include gen- 
eral magazines, business papers, other 
house organs, current books or classics, 
dealers, jobbers, and practically every 
other source available to a house maga- 
zine editor. Printers’ Ink Monthly, 
October, 1940, p. 21:6. 





> OUT OF EVERY 10 new grocery stores that open this year, six will fail before 
1945. In manufacturing, the average enterprise lives about 744 years; building: 
supply dealers can count on only two years of independent existence. These are 
some of the conclusions on sma'l business contained in a new monograph by the 


Temporary National Economic Committee. 
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Sales Executives Under the Microscope 


HE composite sales executive, as 

drawn from a field survey among 

200 sales executives just com- 
pleted for Sales Management, looks 
like this: 

Nineteen per cent of his time is de- 
voted to broad problems of manage- 
ment, such as campaign and product 
planning, conferences with other de- 
partments, and public relations. He 
spends 16 per cent of his time in prob- 
lems connected directly with his field 
men, and about the same amount (15 
per cent) in problems of advertising 
and sales promotion. The largest 
share of his time—26 per cent—has to 
be given over to routine desk work. 
About one day out of five (19 per 
cent) he spends in the field, making 
contacts either alone or with salesmen 
About 5 per 
cent of his time is devoted to “all 
other” business activities. 


and branch managers. 


He spends some of his time in per- 
indeterminate 
amount which cannot be classified as 
either “much” or “little.” He travels 
a lot, averaging about 70 business days 


sonal selling — an 


a year out of the office, or approx- 
imately a quarter of his time, and runs 
up a mileage of around 12,000 miles. 
In this travel he spends about 25 
nights in hotels, 20 in Pullmans, and 
quite a few on planes. He’s likely to 
run up nearly 5,000 miles of airplane 
travel. These travel figures indicate, 
incidentally, why the wives of sales 
executives sometimes grow despondent 
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—their men are away one day in every 
four. 

He enjoys airplane travel a bit more 
than Pullman travel, and also feels, 
though not quite so emphatically, that, 
all things considered, airplane travel 
is the most economical. 

The typical sales executive has 
about 30 salesmen under his direction, 
and the company pays their travel ex- 
penses. An overwhelming majority of 
these men travel by private automo- 
bile, with one car in three purchased 
or leased by the company. Even when 
the company doesn’t own the cars, it 
frequently specifies the make or model 
which the salesman buys. 

He isn’t much of a joiner. Either 
individually or through company 
membership he belongs to one associa- 
tion in his field or industry and to one 
local business club or national sales 
association. 

There are many business magazines 
in his field or industry, and he reads 
four or five with a fair degree of reg- 
ularity. He also reads two general 
business magazines or sales-advertising 
magazines regularly, and a couple of 
others occasionally. 

Looking ahead over the next few 
months, he thinks the following prob- 
lems will be of prime interest and im- 
portance: (1) improving the merchan- 
dising of his product at the point of 
sale; (2) lifting the average produc- 
tivity of the men on the sales force; 
(3) giving the public a better under- 
standing of the merits of his product; 
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(4) finding out where armament 
money will be spent; (5) developing 
plans for good short-term campaigns 
and contests; (6) opening up new 
markets; (7) worrying about the effect 
of the draft and National Guard train- 





ing on his sales personnel; (8) hiring 
and training new salesmen; (9) re. 
pricing because of increased costs; and 
(10) finding new uses for his product, 

By Puiuip SALIsBuRY. Sales Man- 
agement, November 1, 1940, p. 18:6, 


Readership Survey 


OF the many types of items published in newspapers, which attract the most 
readership? What items appeal to men? To women? What is the readership 
of national advertising, of local advertising? 


These are some of the questions to which “The Continuing Study of News- 
paper Reading,” conducted by the Advertising Research Foundation, seeks an 
answer. Here are some of the highlights of the Foundation’s current report: 

Readership analyzed by type of content shows more men than women reading 
editorials, comics, financial items, and sport news; women readers exceed men 
in readership of radio program listings and radio news, women’s pages, and the 


society news. 


A check showed that 80 per cent of the men and 95 per cent of the women 


saw some of the advertising in the papers studied. 


Median percentages for 


specific national advertising classifications are as follows: men, 53 per cent; 


women, 60 per cent. 


Local advertising: men, 74 per cent; women, 93 per cent. 


Department store advertising: men, 38 per cent; women, 83 per cent. 

Readership analyzed by position in the paper shows that both sexes (98 per 
cent of each) read something on the front page, with the general conclusion to 
be drawn from the analysis that the average reader does not limit his readership 


to any one portion of the newspaper. 


He is guided by interest in type of content 
rather than by the position of the subject material. 


The “right-hand position 


preferred” fallacy, laid low in the Foundation’s previous report is further dis- 
affirmed by the new study, which reveals that left- and right-hand pages are read 


equally well. 


Classifications in national advertising read most by men are: passenger cars, 
43 per cent; tobacco copy, 37 per cent; and gasoline and oil copy, 35 per cent. 
National copy classifications read most by women include: toilet requisites, 36 
per cent; tobacco, 34 per cent; soaps and cleaners, 31 per cent; foods, 29 per cent; 
passenger cars, 26 per cent; beverages, 25 per cent. 


—Printers’ Ink 2/7/41 





the Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 





PACKAGING CONFERENCE AND EXPOSITION 
The Eleventh Annual Packaging Conference and Exposition of 


the American Management Association will be held on April 1-4 at 
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Audits Can Pay Dividends 


ANY organizations do not capi- 
talize fully on expenditures for 
the audits conducted by their 

public accountants. Yet the benefits 
which can and should accrue from 
audits are intangible as well as mate- 
rial. The extent of their development 
rests almost solely with the executives, 
chiefly with the principal accounting 
executive, whom we may assume to be 
the comptroller. 

Just as each member of his organi- 
zation has a task to perform to the best 
of his ability, so do the members of 
the staff of the public accountants who 
audit the records. It is obvious that 
the common goal can best be achieved 
by the closest cooperation of both in- 
terests. If the comptroller’s attitude 
shows a desire to assist the auditors in 
every way possible during the course 
of their examination, the members of 
his department will conduct themselves 
in a similar manner. 

Strangely enough, and for little ap- 
parent reason, the average organiza- 
tion maintains its records and com- 
piles its internal financial statements 
without much regard for the statement 
structures rendered by the public ac- 
countant. This necessitates many re- 
classification and adjustment entries 
by both the auditors and the account- 
ing department. Furthermore, the 
audited statements cannot be exhibited 
in comparative form with those pre- 
pared internally unless proper recon- 
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ciliations of the differences in account 
classifications are made, a_ needless 
step which consumes the time of the 
important employees of the accounting 
department. 

. Obviously, there isn’t any reason for 
allowing such dissimilarity to exist, 
when it is realized that all reputable 
public accounting firms are basically 
in agreement as to classification of ac- 
counts and the form of their presenta- 
tion in the balance sheet and profit- 
and-loss statement. 

With the proper approach to the 
problem, a mutually satisfactory finan- 
cial statement structure can be evolved. 
Public accountants are more or less 
restricted as to the basic classifications, 
but they will be found reasonable in 
the matter of the ever-present contro- 
versial items. The title of an asset or 
its position in the balance sheet is not 
nearly so important as the fact that it 
regularly continues to carry the same 
title and position in succeeding bal- 
ance sheets. Only then can _ be 
achieved the uniformity which will en- 
able the financial executive to obtain 
the maximum information from his 
comparative statements. 

The conformation of the internal 
statements with those of the auditors 
should be supported, of course, by a 
realignment of general ledger account 
classifications so that the completed 
trial balances can flow into the finan- 
cial statements automatically. This be- 
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ing done, the ensuing changes in ac- 


counting procedure and internal con- © 


trol will be built on a firm foundation. 

A comparison of two similar organ- 
izations transacting a like volume of 
sales and carrying approximately 
equal averages of accounts receivable 
might show that the auditors’. time is 
four times as much for one as for the 
other. If this differential were multi- 
plied by the number of accounts. in 
the balance sheet and the profit-and- 
loss statement that involve consider- 
able volume of detail, the variance be- 
tween the two audit costs would be 
astounding. Thus the factor of in- 
ternal control assumes tremendous im- 
portance when the total cost of an 
audit is tabulated. 

Full collaboration with the auditors 
calls for. the employment of the ac- 
counting staff wherever possible. In- 
asmuch as the major part of the audi- 
tors’ work is in analysis and investi- 
gation, it logically follows that al- 
though investigation must be done by 
their own staff, most of the analyses 
can be prepared for them. These 
analyses entail an expenditure of from 
30 to 40 per cent of the total auditing 
time. This work can be done more 
quickly and efficiently by the account- 
ing staff and, after agreement with the 
auditors, much of it can be carried 





forward progressively as the year-un- 


‘folds,’or can be commenced” a few 


months before the close of the fiscal 
year. 

This type of preparation, in addi- 
tion to trial balances of the . general 
and all subsidiary ledgers, will include 
reconciliations of bank accounts, aging 
of accounts receivable, schedules of all 
prepaid and accrued expense items 
showing full details of the calcula- 
tions, schedules of additions to fixed 
and capital assets, and all required 
analyses of the more important income 
and expense accounts. All invoices for 
capital additions can be drawn from 
the files and be made readily available 
to the auditors for their scrutiny. In- 
voices in support of expense account 
tests can also be obtained’ for: them, 
when they have decided on the period 
to be tested. 

Thus the auditors can concentrate 
on examination and investigation of 
the information prepared for them, 
and an audit with such support 
should progress quite rapidly. All this 
preparation by the accounting depart- 
ment enables its employees to. be 
brought into close cooperation with the 
auditors’ staff. By FRebeRICK »L. 
Hicks. Executives Service Bulletin, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
February, 1941, p. 5:1. 


Wages of Common Laborers 


THE average hourly entrance rate of pay of adult male common laborers in 

20 industries in the United States was 50.6 cents in July, 1940. This repre- 
sented an increase of slightly less than 1 cent per hour as compared with the 
previous July. There were wide differences in the hourly rates between indus- 
tries, the highest rate (63.6 cents) being for petroleum refining and the lowest 
(36.8 cents) being for the fertilizer industry. 
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Jnsurance 


Insurance Requirements 


by the Office of the Quartermas- 
ter General, War Department, 
contractors and subcontractors operat- 
ing under cost-plus-a-fixed-fee con- 
tracts must carry the following insur- 


Ay the 0 to instructions issued 


ance: 

(a) Workmen’s Compensation In- 
surance. Contractor is to carry work- 
men’s compensation insurance for all 
his employees engaged in work at the 
project site; the same obligation rests 
upon the subcontractor(s). Such in- 
surance protection is to be provided in 
accordance with state W.C. laws in 
states having such laws; in states not 
having such laws, employer’s liability 
insurance with not less than $10/20,000 
limit is to be carried by the contractor 
and his subcontractor (s) . 

(b) Contractor’s Public Liability 
Insurance—to be carried with not less 
than $20/40,000 limit. 

(c) Motor Vehicles—Bodily Injury 
and Property Damage. When motor 


Under Army Contracts 


vehicles owned or rented by the con- 
tractor are used in connection with the 
work being done under the contract, 
public liability insurance with recom- 
mended limits of not less than 
$50/100,000 will be carried, also prop- 
erty damage insurance with coverage 
of not less than $10,000. 

(d) Builder’s Risk—on any mate- 
rial purchased by the contractor for 
use in connection with the work, but 
not yet accepted by the constructing 
quartermaster. 

(e) Contractor’s Protective Liability 
—required in limits of $20/40,000. 

Optional coverages are: (1) payroll 
robbery insurance in an amount not to 
exceed the maximum payroll to be on 
hand at the site or in transit to the job 
site on any one day; (2) fidelity bonds 
on any employees of the contractor ac- 
countable for the funds of the con- 
tractor. 

The Spectator, March 6, 1941, p. 
15:1. 





Use of Airplane Within “Scope of Employment” 


IN Knipe v. Skelgas Company, 294 North Western 880, the Supreme Court of 

Iowa recently rendered an interesting decision overruling the contention of the 
employer that the use of an airplane by one of its salesmen in visiting customers 
of the employer constituted such a rash act as to take the employee outside the 
scope of his employment. The court stated that air travel today is a commonplace 
mode of transportation and held that claimant could not be said to be guilty of 
a rash act in furthering the defendant’s business in traveling by airplane to call 
upon prospective customers, and that claimant’s injury arose ont of and in the 
course of his employment. 


An interesting comment by the court in the course of its opinion was to the 
effect that the company, which, according to the application blank that pros- 
pective employees were required to fill out, wanted employees who were “aggres- 
sive, wide-awake, alive to every opportunity, progressive,” was seeking to escape 
liability by saying that riding in an airplane was such a hazard that it was not 


contemplated by the employment contract. 
—The Weekly Underwriter 2/22/41 
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U. & O. Developments 


DECIDED interest in writing use and occupancy insurance to cover a 

possible shutdown of more than one year is one of the most important 
effects of current business conditions on the use and occupancy situation. Of 
significance also is a growing feeling that U. & O. rates for manufacturing 
risks, at least in eastern territory, are too low. 


Underwriters and rating bureaus report many inquiries for rates and forms 
for covering a possible aggravated shutdown due to the much publicized “bottle. 
necks” in various phases of production, and some plants have already been cov. 
ered on this basis. Many questions have been asked about the coverage of a 
loss prolonged because of the imposition of priorities on a supplying plant. It 
is felt that this prolongation would be covered under any of the usual use and 
occupancy. forms, provided the amount of insurance is adequate. 


Writing a U. & O. policy to cover a possible shutdown of more than one year 
is not difficult, requiring only a simple endorsement. If the weekly form is used, 
for example, and the assured contemplates an 18 months’ shutdown, insurance 
equal to 150 per cent of a year’s use and occupancy value should be carried 
and the form endorsed to restrict recovery for each week of shutdown to 1/75 of 
the amount of insurance, instead of 1/50. A similar procedure is used for a 
different period of shutdown or for the coinsurance form. The rate is the same 
as if a year’s use and occupancy value were insured. 


It is understood that reduced rates for insurance based on prolonged shut- 
downs have been considered and rejected. Apparently authorities have felt that 
while the total loss possibilities are undoubtedly reduced in such a case, this is 
offset or perhaps more than offset by adverse selection. 


The aggravated loss possibilities under current conditions have added fire to 
the feeling about rates for manufacturing risks. Virtually every company with a 
reasonable U. & O. volume and with adequate records reports its loss ratio 
on manufacturing risks to be approaching the danger point. It is not certain 
whether an attempt will be made to increase manufacturing rates in the near 
future, but informed observers are concerned about the situation. 


—The National Underwriter 12/26/40 


Toward More Liberal Compensation Laws 


T is apparent that the trend of judicial opinion is toward a liberal interpreta- 

tion of our compensation statutes, in providing compensation for those injuries 
to health that are peculiar to the employment, and may be aggravated by condi- 
tions of the employment. It is also apparent that in those states having general- 
coverage occupational disease compensation laws, compensation will be awarded 
for health impairment that is common to everyday life, provided there is medical 
testimony in the case expressing the opinion that the injuries so sustained may 
have been caused or aggravated by the conditions of employment. If this ten- 
dency continues, substantial unanticipated expense will be imposed upon em- 
ployers and their insurance carriers because of awards for tuberculosis, pneumonia, 
asthma, and other similar respiratory diseases. 


During the state legislative sessions of 1941, we shall find, undoubtedly, that 
many bills relating to this subject will be introduced and pressed for enactment, 
proposing to liberalize benefits and broaden the scope of compensation coverage. 


These developments emphasize the fact that it has become and will continue 
to be good business for industry to concern itself with the protection of the health 
of industrial workers. In giving consideration to the legal responsibility that 
arises from injuries to that health, we come to the full appreciation of the impor- 
tance of comprehensive programs for industrial hygiene. 

—TueEopore C. WATERS, quoted in Factory Management and Maintenance 3/41 
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The Management Question Lox 


Questions and Answers on Management Practice 
Based on the Inquiries Received by the AMA Research 


and Information Bureau. 


Individual replies are made promptly either by mail or telephone to inquiries 
received by the Research and Information Bureau. This service is available to 
executives of concerns holding company memberships. The questions cited here 
are those which it is believed are of general interest to the membership. 


Establishing a Personnel Department 


Question: Our personnel activities are conducted on a limited and unorgan- 
ized basis, but we are now considering the establishment of a personnel 
department. How should we go about this? 


Answer: A personnel program must be carefully fitted to the circumstances 
and needs of the individual organization. In general, however, according 
to the statements of successful personnel men and recorded experience in 
personnel management, there are certain basic principles that underlie a 
successful program. 

First, and most important, is the concept that the personnel department 
performs a staff and not a line function. It exists “to give service and ad- 
visory assistance to the administrative and operating organizations on all 
human relations matters in the same manner as the legal, technical, financial 
and accounting organizations have been giving assistance to those groups” (J. 
Walter Dietz in “The Personnel Department”—Handbook of Business Ad- 
ministration, p. 1029). Company executives and supervisors must continue 
to be held responsible for the performance of the work of which they are 
in charge and consequently must retain the needed authority. 

A personnel department is most likely to develop from an already exist- 
ing employment office, and in such case the first step will be reorganization 
of this office. This will involve the formulation of policy on hiring proced- 
ure and on promotions and transfers. If there are other companies in the 
locality, their plants should be visited and their policies ascertained. At the 
same time the general market rates of wages may be noted. This may pro- 
vide a basis for some readjustments of wage payments, although experience 
has indicated that a sound wage-administration program requires thorough 
job analysis and rating. 

Another activity that exists in practically all plants is safety work, and 
this can become an established and coordinated phase of the personnel pro- 
gram—while remaining, of course, under the authority of the foremen. This 
will serve as a springboard for further development of the health program. 
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Other features of a well-rounded personnel program can be introduced 
as opportunities arise and as executives and supervisors become familiar with 
the objectives of personnel work and find that the new department helps them 
instead of usurping their prerogatives. 

Varied outlines could be presented for complete personnel programs, A 
description of the installation of a personnel department in a new plant given 


by C. 


R. Evans, Manager of Industrial Relations, Indianapolis Works, Inter- 


national Harvester Company, at the 1940 Personnel and Industrial Relations 
Institute of Purdue University is worth reproducing because it outlines the 
actual procedures followed and emphasizes the main features to be developed 
in a personnel program: 


1. 


10. 


11. 
12. 
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Location and physical layout of the personnel department. These should be in 
keeping with the dignity of the department and should contribute to the com- 
fort of the applicants and efficiency of the staff. 


. Selection and training of the personnel staff. 


Establishment of a fair wage-payment plan based upon job analysis and occu- 
pational rating and study of the industrial rates of pay in the community. 
Establishment of company policies affecting the wage-payment plan. The special 
cases were considered and operation of the plan standardized for all depart- 
ments. Resulting rules and policies were compiled in loose-leaf form to be used 
as a manual by the foremen and as a text in training foremen. 

Establishment of other company policies affecting employees, and compilation in 
a handbook for foremen. This covered such matters as causes for dismissal, 
benefit association rules, procedure for handling grievances, furloughs, passes, 
safety rules, vacations, and many other items. 

Employment procedure and records. While the policy books were being devel- 
oped, the employment department was interviewing and testing applicants, classi- 
fying applications, and making selections. Promotional records were established, 
and by the use of these records and training, supervisors were secured from 
within the plant after the first two months of operation—although the plant more 
than tripled in size after the first year. 

The medical department and health program started functioning when placement 
began, as a pre-employment examination is required. 

The accident-prevention program was formulated and ready to function as soon 
as accident exposure began. The program centralizes responsibility in a Plant 
Safety Committee including staff members in charge of engineering, maintenance, 
tool design, inspection, personnel, operating departments, the safety engineer, 
and the plant manager. Another committee, the Deputy Safety Committee, com- 
posed of one employee from each department, meets weekly with the safety 
engineer. Departmental safety meetings, bulletin boards, the plant magazine, 
and day-by-day contacts of supervisors are devices used to make employees 
safety-conscious. 

Economic security. An Employees Benefit Association provides insurance, dis- 
ability benefits, and hospitalization benefits. An Employees Savings and Extra 
Compensation Plan provides unemployment and retirement income. i 
Educational program. This includes foremanship training; training on the job 
by supervisors and by a specially coached group of outstanding employees se- 
lected for this work; student executive training for college and high-school 
graduates of special ability; skilled-trades apprenticeship training which includes 
36 hours of shop work a week and four hours of classroom work; preparatory 
foreman training open to young men chosen for their qualifications and embrac- 
ing a four-year course in shop practice, trade sciences, job analysis, rate setting, 
and industrial relations. 

Employee contacts and adjustments through shop supervision, bulletin boards, 
messages mailed to the homes, and the plant magazine. 

Services to ‘employees, including adequate washroom facilities and “lockers, park- 
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ing space, increased bus and street-car service, lunches, candy and soft drinks, 
and a store where safety shoes can be procured. 

13. Recreation program. The initiative was left to the employees and company 
support given only as needed. By the end of the first year, recreational activities 
included an interdepartmental softball league, a golf tournament,.a horseshoe 
tournament, a bowling league, a rifle team, and a dance orchestra. 

14. Statistics and research. Records and reports are kept and studied for compari- 
son and regular improvement. 


Finally, Mr. Evans calls attention to the absolute necessity that the per- 
sonnel program be accorded the wholehearted support of top management. 
He says: “A carefully planned and executed personnel program reflects the 


attitude of the top management on down through the entire organization. 


Where you find good employee relations and an attitude of confidence in the 
management, whether the plant be new or of long operation, you invariably 


will find a management believing in the policies it has established and insist- 


ing on the sincere day-by-day application of these policies.” 


Overtime of Exempt Employees 


Question: Have any standard policies been developed covering compensation 


for overtime work by supervisors and other salaried employees who are 
exempt under the Fair Labor Standards Act or the Public Contracts Act? 


Answer: This and many related questions do not as yet permit of definite an- 


swers, since policies apparently vary widely even among well-managed con- 
cerns, 
According to a recent survey of 60 leading companies, the problem of 


“overtime compensation for exempt employees is aggravated by the fact that 


many non-exempt workers are receiving so much overtime payment that 
their wages equal or exceed those of the supervisors. The reason for this, 
of course, is that Some manageménts would rather work their employees over- 
time than increase their personnel; the workers, on the other hand, are 


_ obviously willing to“put in longer hours at premium pay. . 


A number ‘of the companies included in this survey are studying the 


problem, and some of the current procedures are experimental. Policies in 


force in these organizations are listed below (it should be noted that since 
more than one of these methods is in use in: certain companies the total 


exceeds 60) : 


Companies paying time and a half... 8 

Companies paying straight time.....2..0...0.c.cccccnnennn 5 

Companies providing supper MONEY. ............-.c.00coccennen 7 

- Gompanies giving equivalent time off... us +16 
Companies.giving consideration to overtime 

work. in fixing salaries or bomuses....0..0.0.0.00...0cccccsoue 14 

Companies reporting no extra provisions..........00..0..0.... 20 
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Survey of Books for Executives 





Fire Insurance Underwriting. By 
Prentiss B. Reed. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1940. 
380 pages. $4.00. 


At a time when defense demands 
threaten to deprive insurance compa- 
nies of the services of many younger 
men who possess some underwriting 
experience, leaving in their places map 
clerks and other juniors under military 
age, we are fortunate to come upon a 
book to help these youngsters “bridge 
the gap” between mapping and under- 
writing. While experience is proverbi- 
ally a great teacher, we cannot lose 
sight of the fact that frequently it is a 
costly one. If one could but read, 
digest, and put into practical use the 
combined experiences of others found 
in this volume, it might be the means 
of eliminating costly blunders. 

Mr. Reed easily qualifies as one of 
our leading insurance educators with 
a reflective turn of mind. His previ- 
ously published “Adjustment of Fire 
_ Losses” attests his professional com- 
petence to deal with the fundamental 
as well as intricate problems in this 
particular field. 

Though devoting full time now to 
loss adjustment, Mr. Reed maintains 
active interest in the broad field of 
fire insurance, and he has been able 
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to draw from a fund of experience as 
a lecturer on the subject at Columbia 
University. The viewpoint of the stu- 
dent to which he has thus been exposed 
has stood him in good stead in prepa- 
ration of the present volume. 

The title may be somewhat mislead- 
ing, because the book covers company 
organization, production of business, 
the writing and endorsing of policies, 
adjustment and payment of losses, re- 
insurance, selection, retention and dis- 
tribution of offerings. There are also 
90 pages of appendices containing, 
among other data, the text of the pro- 
posed revision of the New York Stand- 
ard Fire Insurance Policy. 

Probably the most significant chap- 
ters in the book are the ones entitled 
“Causes and Effects of Fire” and 
“Class and Risk.” In the first of these 
two there are several tables that show 
number and sizes of losses from vari- 
ous causes. The figures support the 
underwriting practice of fixing lines 
on risks written according to the 
amount of loss that will ordinarily oc- 
cur. The figures are an excellent ex- 
ample of the theory of probability. 
Graphs show how the great decrease in 
burning rate has resulted in a de- 
crease in the average rate of premium, 
with a consequent decrease in premi- 
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ums received. It is the author’s opin- 
ion that this trend will change and an 
increase in rate will soon occur. 

The chapter entitled “Class and 
Risk” lists the hazards and processes 
and fire record for each of several 
types of risk. The same chapter re- 
minds the underwriter of factors which 
should be given consideration in ac- 
cepting or declining a risk. 

This is not a work of perfection— 
but what book is? Considerable repe- 
tition is in evidence, but this may have 
been due to a desire of the author to 
leave an indelible impression. There 
are also some statements that not all 
will agree with—e.g., the matter of a 
producer’s securing business on a re- 
ciprocity basis. (Indeed, producers 
and buyers of insurance will find much 
of interest in this volume too.) Most 
insurance buyers today want the max- 
imum protection obtainable for the 
least expenditure commensurate with 
good business judgment and security. 

The mere mention in the title of 
“underwriting” may lead some pro- 
ducers unconsciously to shy away from 
If they do read it, 
though, they will better understand 


this good work. 


the underwriter’s point of view and 
work in closer harmony with him. The 
result should be productive of in- 
creased sales. 

The fire insurance fraternity has 
waited a long time for someone to do 
just what the author has done in this 
book. Now that the work is available, 
it should be widely read. 

Reviewed by Cameron S. Toole, As- 
sistant Manager, The Travelers Fire 
Insurance Company, New York. 
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The Art of Useful Writing. By 
Walter B. Pitkin. Whittlesey House, 
New York, 1940. 261 pages. $2.00. 


The prospective reader of this book 
may well wonder what is meant by the 
word “useful” in the title. It would 
seem to imply that the kind of writing 
meant is the non-entertainment variety 
—that is, literary material of the “docu- 
ment” classification, such as precise 


legal statements, corporation reports, 


etc. 


To Professor Pitkin the term em- 
braces all writing—letters, articles, fic- 
tion, sales broadsides, advertisements, 
dissertations, diatribes, and duns. The 
intent of the book is to help the writer 
say what he really wants to say in a 
manner that will accomplish his basic 
purpose, whether that be to entertain, 
to persuade or instruct his audience. 
The author wants us to use our words 
efficiently and moderately; he wants 
our writing to be direct, vibrant, and 
sinewy. 

Few people, whether they be accom- 
plished novelists, excellent newspaper 
reporters, top-flight copy writers, or 
merely everyday letter dictators will 
fail to derive some benefit from this 
book. A mere reading of it alone will 
be helpful, and to follow the exercises 
which the volume prescribes will have 
lasting good effect on the literary .ef- 
forts of both amateurs and profession- 
als. The business executive may be 
disappointed to find such a large por- 
tion of the volume devoted to fiction, 
articles, and news writing, but he will 
soon realize that the creation of the 
good letter or the good.report is a 
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process essentially the same as that in- 
volved in turning out “professional” 
products. Executives will find “The 
Art of Useful Writing” a decidedly 
useful book. 


The Unemployed Worker. By E. 
Wight Bakke. Yale University Press, 
New Haven, 1940. 466 pages. $4.00. 


Citizens Without Work. By E. 
Wight Bakke. Yale University Press, 
New Haven, 1940. 312 pages. $3.00. 


Unemployment—what it means to 
the individual unemployed and what 
it means to our economy—is investi- 
gated in these two volumes, which are 
the product of nearly eight years of 
study by Professor Bakke’s staff at the 
Yale University Institute of Human 
Relations. For the executive, the stu- 
dent, and the statesman, here is an 
opportunity to obtain real enlighten- 
ment on the unemployment problem, 
for Professor Bakke has traced this 
blight on the American economy in all 
its ramifications. 

With current defense production 
rapidly absorbing unemployed people 
into the ranks of industry, it would 
seem that we can relax our concern 
over unemployment, but, palpably, 
manufacture of munitions is uncertain 
at best and its halt is going to present 
the country with a fresh task of read- 
justing thousands of workers in peace- 
time pursuits. While we arm and aid 
Britain, we must also prepare to cope 
with the social troubles that this effort 
is going to bring to our country when 
it is finished. Study of these two 
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books on a wide scale would be an ex. 
cellent step. 

The first volume is devoted to “A 
Study of the Task of Making a Living 
Without a Job” and portrays the nor. 
mal “world of labor” in which the 
worker lives and the socially approved 
resources that he has developed for 
meeting his problem. It traces his ex- 
perience as he modifies his goals and 
develops new techniques in job hunt- 
ing, supplementing the family income, 
reducing expenditures, and making use 
of community services such as unem- 
ployment compensation, direct relief. 
and work relief. Considerable atten- 
tion is also given to the effects of this 
experience upon the basic premise of 
American societal arrangements—that 
the individual and his family have the 
will and capacity to provide effectively 
fer self-support. 

“Citizens Without Work” is a study 
of the effects of unemployment upon 
the workers’ social relations and prac- 
Its theme is that the social and 
economic security of the worker and his 
family depends basically upon the de- 
gree to which they are “geared into” 
the institutions and relationships of the 
community. Such questions are con- 
sidered as: What resources did the 
workers bring with them to unemploy- 
ment in the form of neighborhood, 
clique, recreational, religious, political, 
and family practices and relations? Of 
what use were these resources in their 
efforts to overcome the difficulties of 
unemployment? What in turn was 
the effect of unemployment on these 
resources for personal and social se- 
curity? 


tices. 
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Briefer Book Notes 





1) “A 
iving 
nor- 
1 the SALESMANSHIP—-PRACTICES AND PROBLEMS. By Bertrand R. Can- 
field. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1940. 548 pages. $3.50. 
oved This book outlines a technique for salesmen in solving 20 of what the author 
| for regards as the principal problems encountered in personal selling. The practices 
that are prescribed are based on the observation of actual sales interviews. The 
— author studied these interviews without the knowledge of the salesmen and then 
and developed his 20-point program. 
hunt: ADMINISTRATIVE DECENTRALIZATION. By David Bicknell Truman. 
ome The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1940. 211 pages. $2.50. A study of 
: the Chicago field offices of the United States Department of Agriculture. It places 
3 use primary emphasis upon the activities of the field officials, attempting to relate the 
nem- problems of field activity to regional characteristics. The book does not deal with 
lj technical administrative procedures but with the broader problems of a far-flung 
lief, organization. 
a FITTING YOURSELF FOR BUSINESS. By Elizabeth Gregg MacGibbon. 
this McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1941. 456 pages. $2.00. A book 
e of of counsel for young men and women approaching their business careers. The 
aim of the author is to show young people how to acquire the appearance and 
that habits that employers desire in employees. Helpful to the young job hunter, it 
. the contains much that will interest the already-employed individual who aspires to a 


better position. 


HOW YOU CAN GET A BETTER JOB. By Willard K. Lasher and Edward 
A. Richards. American Technical Society, Chicago, 1941. 175 pages. $1.50. A 
tudy book of the inspirational sort on “getting ahead.” It offers advice on such sub- 
jects as: behavior in the business place; how to prepare to find a job; use of 


vely 


pe leisure time; how to ask for a promotion; how to ask for a salary increase; etc. 
rac- 

d AMERICAN BUSINESS IN A CHANGING WORLD. By A. W. Zelomek 
an and Robert C. Shook. Whittlesey House, New York, 1941. 264 pages. $2.50. 
| his Whatever the outcome of the war, international considerations are going to figure 
d more importantly in the thinking of American business men in the future. This 

e- book has been written to provide executives of this country with a perspective of 
ito” recent world economic history—the era since World War I. The world is rapidly 
th changing, the authors say, and American business must adjust itself to the new 

e developments. : 

i; AMERICA ORGANIZES MEDICINE. By Michael M. Davis. Harper & 
the Brothers, New York, 1941. 335 pages. $3.00. This book attempts to present the 
loy- public health program both from the point of view of the medical profession and 

q the consuming public. Our national problem of medical care is one with con- 
0d, siderable ramifications, and one on which the individual must be well supplied 
cal, with factual background before he can form his own opinions. The author tries 
Of to furnish these facts in a comprehensive and yet concise volume that is well in- 

' dexed and annotated. 
ue TECHNOLOGY AND SOCIETY. By S. McKee Rosen and Laura F. Rosen. 
of The Macmillan Company, New York, 1941. 474 pages. $4.00. A consideration of 
was the changes that machines and recent mechanical inventions have brought to life 

in the United States. Specific inventions are first discussed, and then in separate 
ese sections the authors consider the economic, social and political aspects of these 
se- inventions. Other topics considered are: the effect of centralization on a particular 


industry; the social effect of being sick in a hospital under mechanized conditions 
instead of at home; and the political weapon of “a radio in every home.” 
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LEGAL EFFECTS OF MILITARY SERVICE. By Ganson J. Baldwin. Pub- 
lished by Ganson J. Baldwin, 72 Wall Street, New York, 1940. 44 pages. Paper, 
$1.00; buckram, $2.00. A concise booklet on the legal problems of the draftee, 
designed also to interest the employer, banker, insurance man, landlord, ete, 
Covers such points as: postponement of suits; judgments; attachments; evictions; 
mortgages; repossessions; etc. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. By Harold H. May- 
nard, Walter C. Weidler and Orin E. Burley. The Ronald Press Company, New 
York, 1941. 698 pages. $3.75. The third edition of a well-received text on the 
fundamentals of business management. New material includes chapters on the 
economic setting of business; the records of business; business risks and personal 
risks; the consumer in our marketing system; and the relationship of government 
and business. 


HOW TO DEVELOP A GOOD MEMORY. By Robert H. Nutt. Simon and 
Schuster, New York, 1941. 249 pages. $1.96. This book has been published for 
people who are worried about their “forgettery”—of names, numbers, places, faces. 
The book consists of a general discussion of the memory problem and a series of 
mental exercises calculated to stimulate mental retentiveness. 


TRADE ASSOCIATION EXECUTIVES AND PUBLIC RELATIONS. Amer- ~~ 
ican Trade Association Executives, Washington, D. C., 1941. 48 pages. $1.00. A 
carefully developed guide and suggestion book on public relations for the trade 
association. Includes these principal sections: how to approach the public rela- 
tions job; the executive’s part in the program; relations with the public, press, 
government, educational institutions, other associations, etc.; research, promotion, 
and ascertaining results. This is an eminently practical booklet that should be 
part of the equipment of every trade association executive. 


JOB RATING. Industry Service & Industrial Relations Department, National 
Electrical Manufacturers Association, New York, 1941. 22 pages. $1.00. This is 
the revised edition of the NEMA job rating manual which replaces the edition 
published in 1938. The job rating plan that the manual outlines provides for 


point rating and grading on the basis of 11 job elements or attributes, which are 
shown on guide tabs. Each element is broken down into “degrees” which are 
carefully defined. Throughout the plan, under each element, typical examples are 
given showing jobs rated by degree. 


GOVERNMENT AND THE INVESTOR. By Emanuel Stein. Farrar & Rine- 
hart, Inc., New York, 1941. 224 pages. $1.50. A review of the problems of the 
investor and of the measures that the government has taken to meet them. Chap- 
ters: The Corporation and the Security Holder; The Securities Markets; Regu- 
lating the Sales of Securities; Regulation of Securities Markets; Public Utility 
Holding Companies; Investment Trusts and Investment Companies. 


THE RIGHT JOB FOR YOU. By Esther Eberstadt Brooke. Noble and 
Noble, Inc., New York, 1941. 304 pages. $1.90. The author of this book holds 
that there is “one best” job for everybody, and that the problem of finding a job 
is largely one of self-analysis. One should decide what his especial aptitudes are 
and then find the place where they can be best employed, she believes. Various 
aspects of finding a job and advancing in it are discussed. 


DO YOU WANT TO BECOME AN ACCOUNTANT? By Thomas W. Byrnes 
and K. Lanneau Baker. Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York, 1940. 189 
pages. $1.50. A volume describing the work of the accountant, the qualifications 
necessary, and the opportunities in the accounting field. A step-by-step analysis 
of academic preparation with a model study program is included. 


DO YOU NEED SOME MONEY? By Alliston Cragg. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1941. 271 pages. $2.25. Tells concisely what private and Federal 
agencies exist for extending credit or making cash loans. Describes types of loans, 
rates, terms, qualifications of borrowers, advantages and disadvantages to con- 
sumers, why each agency was created, etc. Very helpful in providing a broad 
understanding of the consumer credit movement. 
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